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ARTISTS AND ART IN BOSTON. 


OSTON has long suffered the 
taunt of “ provincialism ” 
to be applied to her institu- 

tions, her modes and her culture. 
Provincialism in municipal affairs 
and social life is one thing, but 
provincialism in culture — espe- 
cially in these days of rapid tran- 
sition and feverish advancement — 
is quite another. The former 
characterizes a civilization that is 
ultra-conservative, behind the 
times, stagnating ; the latter sig- 
nifies a conscious and worthy 
pride in the slow but sincere 
development of the fine arts. 
The former is the bane of prog- 
ress, the latter a criterion of ar- 
tistic worth. 

Whether the fact that our nar- 
row ways are swept at crowded 
noonday, that our tardy street 
cars are nightly jammed to the 
dashers with tired, patient, long- 
suffering humanity, that a mawk- 
ish sentimentality forbids the 


widening of one of our would-be 
thoroughfares, and, moreover, that 
Bostonians suffer all these things 
under the auspices of an illiterate 
and idiotic plutocracy, proves that 





Boston is provincial, is a proposi- 
tion for the social economist to 
argue; but that the best artistic 
expression is comparatively free 
from the conventions of the past 
and the cult of new isms, and is 
secure and serene in laudable am- 
bition, is a fact that will become 
historic in.marking the finest de- 
velopment of our culture. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 
“ Boston art” is such a compre- 
hensive term that it even includes 
all the specimens yearly exhib- 
ited in the rooms of the Boston 
Art Club, and the ambitious 
“studies” displayed for the edi- 
fication of friends at the various 
art schools; but the number of 
artists, who sincerely enter upon 
an art career and in the genre that 
is to make history, is small but 
worthy. By “art career,” I would 
mean the painting of pictures ; by 
“genre,” landscape or portrait, the 
quality of which work manifests 
the reputation of a country in the 
world of art. 

Among the studios of Boston 
there are perhaps twenty of these 
“history makers.” This is a seem- 
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ing paradox, especially when we 
consider the recently made im- 
provements in art education and 
the attractive facilities offered the 
student. But the truth remains, 
that the majority of the graduates 
who step down from the platforms 
bearing away the long-coveted 
prizes, are never heard of again 
except as clever artisans, who 
pander their wares for the adver- 
tising of great American enter- 
prises, or as charlatans and cranks 
who fanatically espouse the fads 
of this waning century. Some 
few, to be sure, have worthy de- 
sires, and the memory of the laud- 
ations of friends fans their ambi- 
tion; they toil through years of 
hope deferred and ruthlessly dis- 
pelled, and sink at last into an old 
age of vain endeavor and worthless 
achievement. Hence, it is not by 
the artisan, however talented, or 
by the charlatan, however cunning, 


or by the mediocrist, however sin- 
cere, that the artistic reputation of 
Boston is to be chronicled and sus- 


tained, but by another class, 
brought up under different con- 
ditions and moved by different 
but ever constant aspirations of 
the truest and best. 

In these edifying days of real- 
ism, impressionism and colored 
photographs, one constantly has to 
be reminded that the mission of 
art is not reproduction or exagger- 
ation, but truth. Corot once said 
that “ Art consists of three ele- 
ments: the first is truth, so is the 
second and the third.” But Corot 
was not a realist; what, then, did 
he mean? Simply this. Art is 
not truth but the illusion of truth; 
its aim is not the expression of 
what appears to be so much as the 
impression of what is. A repro- 
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duction of a reality on canvas, if 
possible, at a given place and 
moment, would produce no illu- 
sion in the imagination but simply 
draw the attention to the absence 
of‘ vital breath and action and 
mark upon the senses- the mon- 
strosity of an imitation. 

This truth is strongly illustrated 
by an anecdote told of the French 
actor Got, who was to play Tri- 
boulet in Victor Hugo’s “Le Roi 
s’amuse.” When asked how large 
he intended to make the deformity 
of the humpbacked character, he 
replied: “I shall simply elevate 
my shoulders in those scenes where 
I wish to call attention to the fact 
that TZriboulet is humpbacked. 
The hump is not essential to the 
réle. There are scenes where this 
hump ought to be forgotten by 
the public, and when it would ob- 
struct the effect. If I made it a 
part of my dress, I should be 
forced to keep it always the same; 
but if I have merely the appear- 
ance of a hump, I shall be able to 
make it disappear in those pass- 
ages where T'riboulet ought to be 
simply terrible and pathetic.” In 
a word, Corot’s three principles 
mean the subordination of vulgar 
reality to poetic truth. 

Thus in portrait painting, the 
likeness is the first but least im- 
portant consideration ; the art con- 
sists in the power to put upon the 
canvas an illusion that shall sug- 
gest the character of the subject 
through individuality of the artist. 

In landscape painting the prin- 
ciple is the same. Who cares to 
suffer disappointment in viewing 
the reality of a sunset on the 
Temeraire, when one has_ seen 
Turner’s conception of the scene ? 


* * * * * 
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I do not remember that I have 
ever heard Eksergian speak in 
specific approval of any particular 
school of painting; his work 
shows a comprehension of a broad 
field and without prejudice in any 
particular. He adopts and adapts 
methods as his treatment and sub- 
ject require, and his range over 
different phases in style is as 
varied and consummate as is the 
literary diction of Besant or Bal- 
zac, which deals in the phraseology 
of the sixteenth or the nineteenth 
century — both with equal ease 
and truth. 

A littérateur, employing the 
terms of his craft, would say that 
Eksergian was a realist in the 
highest sense of the word, “for in 
his work is surely that fidelity to 
experience, to probability of mo- 
tive, to detail of matter, that is 
the essential condition of a great 
imaginative art.” 

But the artist would reply that 
realism, as he understood it, was 
not imaginative art at all, but the 
artisan’s skill in absolute reproduc- 
tion, and that, like most of the 
isms of the day, it was a theory 
invented after the fact; moreover, 
that while realism sought to paint 
all, he simply painted the average, 
always subordinating the surface 
of reality, the literal truth, to the 
semblance of reality and the artis- 
tically significant. 

As this applies to his theme 
pictures so is it characteristic of 
his figure painting and portraiture. 
His contrast here with some other 
artists is striking. In his por- 
traits, one is never made to feel 
that egotism and a desire for strik- 
ing effects in robe or drapery are 
made to eke out the insufficiency 
of artistic perception in the sub- 
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ject itself. His portrait of Benja- 
min F. Stevens, Esq., here repro- 
duced, will, I think, bear out the 
above. 

* * * * * 

The artist Prichard is cynical 
without being an absolute cynic. 
For while he sneers at ultra-im- 
pressionism, he admits that the 
fad has taught the judicious stu- 
dent a better use of sunlight, 
shade, and color. Moreover, he is 
absolutely sincere in his art, as he 
conceives it, and will ever be too 
modest to plume himself on noble 
motives for attempting what he 
cannot perform. 

He paints as he feels at the mo- 
ment, quite ready to change en- 
tirely the treatment, if another 
time and condition show him new 
truths. But as a searcher after new 
truths he is never fuddled in dis- 
criminating between the art funda- 
mentals of the masters and the con- 
ventions of their time; heis faithful 
to the former, but he dismisses the 
latter with as little compunction 
as he does the idiosyncrasies of 
to-day. 

I have said that he was abso- 
lutely sincere in his art; there is 
more than sincerity, a deep rever- 
ence, a reverence that is the chief 
joy and power of life: “« Reverence 
for what is pure and bright in his 
own youth; for what is true and 
tried in the age of others; for all 
that is gracious among the living, 
great among the dead, and mar- 
vellous in the Powers that cannot 
die.” 

A mere copy of one of Prichard’s 
landscapes cannot more than sug- 
gest the glorious atmospheric ex- 
pansiveness, the broadness yet 
mellowness of coloring, and the 
subtleties of outdoor light and 
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shade; for with Prichard there is 
not so much of nature as love for 
nature. 

* * * *~ * 


If it be any compliment never 
to have had a picture refused at 
the Salon, Mr. Abbott Graves has 
this distinction, as many good 
artists have not. He is a spirited 
painter, and his early schooling in 
flower subjects has given him a 
wide range of color and a consum- 
mate handling of large masses of 
tints and shades. Yet color is 
never had at the expense of form 
and space, for he believes with 
Murillo that “ without perfect 
delineation of form and _ perfect 
gradation of space, neither noble 
color is possible, nor noble light.” 
In his theme work he is careful in 
detail, but never trivial; his sub- 


jects are full of poetic suggestive- 
ness and healthy sentiment. “ The 


Other Side,” here reproduced, 
will show these qualities, I think, 
but unfortunately it can give no 
idea of his treatment of large 
masses of color. 

* * * * * 


Ruskin has written somewhere 
that “The execution of the best 
artists is always a splendid tour-de- 
force, and much that in painting is 
supposed to be dependent on mate- 
rial is indeed only a lovely and 
quite inimitable legerdemain.” It 
is just the suggestion of this tour- 
de-force that gives Caliga’s pictures 
their brilliancy and vigor. The 
picture that I have procured as an 
illustration of his work is but a 
sketch, but a sketch which will, I 
think, better than a completed com- 
position, show the strength of his 
individuality. 
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In method, for the most part, 
Caliga is German, save that he 
does not couple with technical 
ability the black shadows and 
leather-like flesh tints of the 
Munich school; on the contrary, 
his flesh tints have a clearness and 
softness of color that is Titian — 
Titian without the pallor. It is 
not the subject that is predominant 
in his vision, but the meaning his 
eye embraces and his soul feels. 
Thus he paints his pictures with 
extraordinary poetic truth as well 
as charm of individuality. 

* * * * * 

Walter Lansil, whose painting, 
“The Boxer and the Enterprise,” 
is published in the BosTONIAN, 
once remarked to me, when I had 
told him that I had never heard 
anyone mention his drawing, so I 
presumed it must be good, “I 
have.no time to draw badly; I 
cannot design because I have too 
much to think of and think of it 
too anxiously.” This spirit is 
felt in his work throughout — the 
constant struggle between his en- 
deavor to simplify expression, to 
disengage the principal topic, the 
main idea and significance from 
the myriad of minor pictures and 
ideas that come to birth as the 
work advances ; it is a conflict be- 
tween the accidental and the es- 
sential ; between the respect which 
his intelligence has for little 
things and the fever of his imagi- 
nation to grasp the sum total. 
But the intelligence always _re- 
mains under the control of the 
imagination. In _ color, Lansil 
follows the present Italian school, 
but his tones are broader and there 
is a suggestion of movement in 
his hues. 
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THE REAL AUTHOR OF 


“THE POWER OF 





SYMPATHY.” 


HO wrote the novel entitled 
“The Power of Sym- 
pathy”? This was a 

question which the people of the 
town of Boston, if not of the en- 
tire state, were discussing about 
a century ago. The publication 
of the book set the quiet little 
town in a fever of excitement. 
The gossips flitted here and there 
to talk over the scandal, and 
society looked shocked but wise. 
They who were intimate with the 
Apthorp family immediately dis- 
covered under the fictitious names 
the identity of their friends. 

Who could have written such a 
tale ? 

The press devoted columns of 
space to discussing the merits of the 
novel but made no mention of 
the author, at least not for many 
years. One of these reviews, pub- 
lished herewith, is interesting, giv- 
ing as it does some idea of the in- 
terest attached to the novel, which 
interest I judge was more because 
of its local story than from its 
literary merits. 


Mr. Russell : — 


A novel performance hath lately 
been sent from the press of this 
town. Toa work of such nature, 
originating in this part of the 
world, the curiosity of people 
would naturally be attracted and 
eagerly applied; therefore the 


author might rationally have ex- 
pected that his publication would 
be criticized, in proportion to its 
This may be an excuse 


novelty. 





for a few observations which I 
made on reading it. The work I 
allude to is entitled * The Power 
of Sympathy, or the Triumph of 
Nature’ — said to be founded on 
truth. 

The frontispiece, designed from 
the story of Ophelia, naturally 
leadeth to a conclusion that the 
author considered the circum- 
stances in that story. as greatly 
contributory to the promotion of 
the design of his undertaking. 
But having read the story, I 
confess my disappointment; and 
it is not till we arrive near the 
end of the work that we find 
anything to authorize the title. 

It may be said, in vindication, 
that the conclusion of a novel, as 
the fifth act of a theatrical piece, 
should burst with events, which 
before were but ambiguously indi- 
cated by the preparatory causes ; 
by which means the curiosity is 
led to the end; and the reader, 
not willing to suffer a total loss of 
the time already spent in reading, 
economical principles urge a con- 
tinuance, hoping at last to be com- 
pensated for the whole,— be this 
as it may. 

Let us now seek for the Power 
of Sympathy — or the Triumph of 
Nature, in the latter part of the 
work. I conclude the author in- 
tended we should go to young 
Harrington and Harriet for this 
important discovery. Let us see 
them. It appeareth that young 
Harrington, after his return from 
New York to Boston, scarcely had 
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time allowed to greet his friends, 
before in some of his rambles he 
spied a pretty girl—and, as 
they happened to be brother and 
sister, it was very probable he was 
a pretty fellow. Now that a 
pretty young fellow and _ pretty 
girl should happen to have a fancy 
for each other, is to demonstrate 
the Power of Sympathy. Or, per- 
haps the great power of sympathy 
is conspicuous in the names — 
Harrington and Harriet are at 
least as nearly alike as man and 
woman ought to be. 

Well, what is the Zriwmph of 
Nature? A young man and a 
young woman having mutually 
become fond, because they could 
not gratify their desires, she dies ; 
which is very natural for a woman 
to do. But unfortunately he 
kills himself, which is very un- 
natural for a man to do. Now, in 
which of these instances is the 
great Triumph of Nature, the 
reader is left to determine. 

The story of Ophelia, however 
recent and local the particulars re- 
lated in it, referreth to Rhode 
Island for its origin. Perhaps the 
Rhode Islanders may be so far ac- 
quainted with it as to be profitably 
entertained by reading it in our 
author’s dress; but I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the story 
would be less familiar in Rhode 
Island than in Boston. 

The story of Harrington the 
older, and Maria, with subsequent 
consequences, it seems originated 
in Boston. But I was surprised 
that I had never heard of any- 
thing similar to it in this part of 
the world. In a country so lately 
inhabited by civilized people as 
Massachusetts, in so young a town 
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as Boston, and sosmall as that the 
most trivial circumstances will 
circulate through it in half an 
hour, one would conclude that a 
tragedy so replete with horrid cir- 
cumstances, and terminating with 
such dire events, as related, could 
not be completely kept from pub- 
lick cognizance, until printed by 
Isaiah Thomas and Company. 
Civiu Spy. 

— From the Boston Centinel, Feb. 
7, 1789. 


If the writer was known his 
name was never publicly men- 
tioned. But the knowing ones 
satisfied themselves by attributing 
the work to the wife of Perez 
Morton, and as time rolled on 
these suspicions were strengthened 
until it was accepted as a fact. 
As I have stated in the October 
number of the BosTONIAN, Mrs. 
Morton — whose maiden name 
was Sarah Wentworth Apthorp — 
had gained considerable reputa- 
tion as.a poet, her effusions being 
printed in the (old) New England 
Magazine, which poems, together 
with other short articles from her 
pen, were published in 1823 under 
the title of “ My Mind and Its 
Thoughts.” 

Miss Apthorp wrote over the 
pseudonym of *Philenia.” Among 
her other works were “ Owabi, or 
the Virtues of Nature, an In- 
dian tale in four cantos, by 
Philenia, a lady of Boston, 1790, 
8vo; Beacon Hill,” ete. The 
latter was a story of the Revolu- 
tion and moved Robert Treat 
Paine to designate her as_ the 
«© American Sappho.” 

The general style of her writings 
as compared with the diction of 
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Painting by Mather Brown. 
*¢ Its lovely quest the circling wave embraced.” 





Painting supposed to be by” Mather Brown. 











the prose and the metre and senti- 
ment of the poetry of « The Power 
of Sympathy,” was considered as 
identical; no one disputed the 
fact of her authorship and it be- 
came recognized as a truth. 

However there was another side 
to the story, and what is most re- 
markable is that the true condition 
of affairs should not be made 
known until more than a century 
had rolled by. 

But am I doing right in resur- 
recting this old story and dragging 
before the public a scandal long 
since forgotten? After careful 
consideration I must answer in 
the affirmative, using for my argu- 
ment the following reasons: “ The 
Power of Sympathy ” has a claim 
upon the interest of the anti- 
quarian and historian, as the first 
American novel; because of the 
treatment of the subject, the 
merits of the poems, together with 
the general excellence of its char- 
acter as well as its portrayal of 
the condition of society at that 
period; and because every refer- 
ence to the novel credits Mrs. 
Morton with being the author, 
which is entirely false. 

What first caused me to suspect 
that “Philenia’”’ was not the 
author was the fact of her living 
in perfect happiness with her hus- 
band until his death, a circum- 
stance that would not be coun- 
tenanced by a temperament that 
would give to the world the de- 
tails of such disgraceful affairs as 
those enacted in her household, 
and even though the identity of 
the real actors was concealed by 
fictitious names, the affair was so 
shocking and the persons in the 
real drama were so well known 
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that the author might as well have 
given the correct names, so shallow 
was the disguise. 

Does it, then, seem probable that 
a person so closely related to the 
culprits should publicly parade 
what should have been a family 
secret? Mrs. Morton was not of 
that stamp. She descended froma 
race who would undergo untold 
personal suffering rather than 
allow the slightest stain on the 
family name. 

John, the founder of the trans- 
atlantic race of Apthorps, was a 
man of taste and talent in the fine 
arts. He married a Miss Ward, a 
celebrated English beauty with a 
large fortune. His son Charles, 
father of Sarah, gave £5,000 ster- 
ling to King’s Chapel where, after 
his death, a beautiful marble mon- 
ument was erected over his tomb. 

But why did the lady not deny 
the charge of authorship? It is a 
question in my mind as to whether 
Mrs. Morton ever had the slight- 
est suspicion that she was so cred- 
ited, for among her intimate friends 
the real author and the circum- 
stances of the publication of the 
book were well known, while the 
gossip of the public she never 
heard. 

Who, then, wrote the book? 
The author whose identity has 
been so long concealed was Wil- 
liam Hill Brown, a young man 
whose niece still lives in Boston at 
an advanced age, and to whom I 
am indebted for many of the facts 
in this article. 

The gentleman in question was 
the youngest son of Gawen Brown, 
the celebrated clock maker of 
Boston. The name of this gentle- 
man is familiar upon many hall 
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clocks which are still ticking regu- 
larly. He set up a great clock on 
the Old South Church which, ac- 
cording to the Boston Gazette of 
April 16, 1770, “ goes with such 
regularity and exactness that for 
this fourteen weeks it has not lost 
by two minutes of time.” His 
mother was Elizabeth Hill. The 
children of this couple were as 
follows : — 

Major Gawen Brown, the eldest 
son, was an intimate friend of 
Major Swan, the story of whose 
confinement in the Bastile in 
France is well known. Gawen, 
with his brother John, partici- 
pated in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
After the war he, together with a 
son of Judge Parker, of Boston, 
went to England where he married 
an English lady, and later settled 
-in Virginia. He owned a large 


plantation and was very wealthy. 
John F. was a patriot and an 
important person in the Revolu- 


tion. He was of the party who 
destroyed the tea, which event, as 
he expressed it, * was one of the 
first efforts of practical resistance 
to English usurpation.” In his 
account of that bold and daring 
adventure he described himself as 
a boy not able fully to understand 
the nature and consequences of 
that step, but led on partly by a 
boy’s fondness for mischief and 
partly by the patriotic spirit which 
then animated all persons. He 
mingled in the skirmish at Lex- 
ington and stood by the brave 
Warren when he fell at Bunker 
Hill. He often used to speak 
with great enthusiasm of that 
lamented hero, having known him 
professionally, as his father’s -fam- 
ily physician, and in private life as 
a most estimable man. 
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Only a few weeks before Mr. 
Brown died; in speaking of his 
boyhood and while listening to 
the reading of Webster’s cele- 
brated eulogy on Warren in the 
address delivered at Bunker Hill, 
although he was too weak to rise 
and the shadow of approaching 
death was fast falling over him, 
the spirit of bygone days seemed 
to be his once more, his coun- 
tenance became reanimated with 
the fire of youth, and the power of 
eloquence made him live over 
again the thrilling scenes. 

After the war he entered busi- 
ness and resided in various places 
in the United States, West Indies 
and South America; he finally 
settled in Florida and died in 
Pilot Island near the St. John 
River, aged 78 years. 

Of Mather, the next eldest son, 
I wish I could at this writing ob- 
tain more particulars. He, too, 
was a Boston genius whom his- 
torians have overlooked. Why 
such is the case I am at a loss to 
understand. Born in the good 
old town, his friends knew of his 
talents as an artist, a talent which 
asserted itself when the boy was 
very young, much to the annoy- 
ance of the domestics who fre- 
quently found pictures drawn in 
charcoal on the white kitchen floor. 

When quite a young man he 
went to the West Indies where he 
gained a reputation as a portrait 
painter. Shortly afterward he 
went to London, England, where 
he studied and soon became 
famous. His paintings were 
sold at fabulous prices and many 
of them now adorn the walls of 
the art galleries of royalty. So 
popular were his subjects that they 
frequently were copied on steel, 
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a few prints of which are still in 
existence. Of these three are in 
the possession of his niece, who 
has kindly permitted me to photo- 
graph them for the benefit of the 
readers of the BosTONIAN. 

The Annunciation is in the 
church of St. Mary le Strand, 
located in London, England. The 
imprint on the mezzotinto is as 
follows: “ Painted by M. Brown. 
Engraved by V. Green, Mezzotinto 
Engraver to His Magistry and to 
the Elector Palatine. Pub. April 
12, 1785, by V. Green & Son, No. 
29 Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
London.” 

The. Musidora bears the follow- 
ing inscription: “ From the origi- 
nal Painting by Mather Brown. 
and published by him No. 20 
Cavendish Square, Oct. 1, 1802, 
as the Act directs.” This engrav- 
ing is printed in two colors, that 
is to say faint tints of red and 
green are introduced but by what 
process we cannot say. 

There is a little doubt in my 
mind regarding the third picture 
as it is a lithograph and done in 
Boston, as is shown by the follow- 
ing imprint: “ Boston. Published 
by Ephm. W. Bouvé, 219 Wash- 
ington Street. Bouvé Lith.” 
Mr. Brown’s name is not signed 
to this work as is the case with 
the others, but the owner claims 
that it was in her mother’s pos- 
session and always referred to as 
a copy of Mather’s painting. 

A large copy of Mr. Brown’s 
Romeo and Juliet was also in the 
possession of the family. 

Of the daughters of Gawen 
and Elizabeth Brown, Margaret 
was the eldest, Catherine Hinshaw 
the next and Ann the youngest. 

This family was born in the old 
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homestead on State Street, the 
site of the Merchant’s Bank Build- 
ing, where they became intimate 
friends of the Apthorps, who 
lived in an elegant dwelling 
almost opposite. When I say in- 
timate I mean the word in its 
literal sense. No neighbors could 
be more closely interested in each 
others’ welfare than the Browns 
and Apthorps. 

The youngest son, William, 
with the exception of a few 
months passed in Virginia, always 
lived at home and devoted his life 
to literature. He was well known 
as a poet, his verses appearing in 
the Palladium and other papers of 
the town, while his tragedy, en- 
titled “ West Point,” founded on 
the death of André, was performed 
twenty-seven times at the Hay- 
market theatre. He also wrote a 
successful comedy. 

It was about this time that the 
train of events which formed the 
nucleus of the plot of «* The Power 
of Sympathy,” occurred in the 
Apthorp family, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton were residing with 
the former on State Street as was 
their custom in the winter and 
not as often stated in the Taylor 
Place at Dorchester. 

Mrs. Morton’s sister, Theodosia, 
had just come from abroad and 
was invited by Mr. Morton to visit 
them, with the result already told 
in the novel. Mr. Morton’s il- 
legitimate child, a little girl, was 
sent to Weston, Mass., and be- 
came one of the most beautiful 


’ women in the State. When about 


fifteen years of age she learned of 
her parents, and ever after when 
making her autograph would affix 
the words Apthorp-Morton to her 
Christian name. 
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After the tempest had some- 
what subsided in the Apthorp- 
Morton families it was learned 
that Theodosia was again in 
trouble. This discovery, as may 
be supposed, caused a terrible 
state of affairs between Mr. Mor- 
ton and his wife’s folks, the climax 
being reached when the misguided 
girl took her life by poison. These 
facts were sufficient to furnish 
the young poet, who had been 
thoroughly acquainted with every 
particular of the horrible affair, 
with material for a strong story. 

Only one person outside of the 
family knew of his intention ; that 
was none other than Catherine 
Byles, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Mather Byles of the Hollis St. 
Church. Katie, as she was fa- 
miliarly called, was a great ad- 
mirer of William and his writings, 
and as she was a writer of no 
mean ability each would look to 
the other for criticism of their 
work. After the manuscript of 
the novel was finished, William 
read it to her the day before it 
found its way to the hands of 
Mr. Isaiah Thomas, the printer. 

The identity of the author was 
soon discovered and Mr. Apthorp 
was greatly angered at the turn 
of affairs. When Mrs. Apthorp 
called on Mrs. Brown in reference 
to the subject she exclaimed, 
“Oh, why did Willie do such a 
thing when we were such good 
_ friends?” 

To which the latter replied, 
“The names are fictitious.” 

“But,” answered Mrs. Apthorp, 
“everybody knows whom he 
means.” 

When the young man saw the 
distress caused by the publication 
of the story he readily agreed to 
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stop the sale of the book, and 
have the volumes destroyed. A 
few copies, however, were pre- 
served and are now and again 
brought to light from some old 
collection. : 

Soon after this disturbance, 
William, who was then but 
twenty-five years of age, went to 
Virginia to study law, but did 
not long survive a severe cold 
contracted while riding on horse 
back. He died at Murfreesboro, 
N. C., Sept. 2, 1793, aged twenty- 
seven years. He was the author of 
another novel probably written 
after “The Power of Sympathy,” 
entitled “Ira and Isabella,” pub- 
lished in 1807, a copy of which 
was in the possession of his niece 
until a few years ago when she 
gave it to her cousin. : 

My informant relates a little 
incident of the Revolution. After 
the war had been brought to a 
close a grand procession took 
place in Boston. In the lines of 
the parade a well known ship 
owner named Williams had a large 
ship mounted on wheels. In 
commemoration of this incident 
Mr. Brown wrote several verses 
which were set to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. The following 
lines are remembered by the 
lady :— 

John Foster Williams in a ship 

Joined in the Social Band, sir, 


And made the lasses dance and sing 
To see him sail on land, sir. 


The same lady has a dearly 
prized album in which are written 
several verses by Miss Catherine 
Byles, her sister Mary and many 


others. One bears the following 
inscription written by Miss Byles 
when eighty-two years of age: — 
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Lines 
Inserted at the request of Miss Rebecca 
Vollintine. 


How shall my languid pen the muse engage 

Impressive lines should grace an album’s 
page ? 

Soft would my numbers flow could I 
impart 

Important truths which might improve the 
heart. 

bag should dictate, and the voice of 
ove 

Would smooth your passage to the realms 
above. 

In search of happiness we spend our years, 

But who e’er found it in this vale of tears ? 

Our Heavenly Father various blessings 
sends, 

But are we grateful to our best of Friends ? 

His frowns are smiles, belived his promise 


true, 

He’ll guide, support and bear the Christian 
through. 

Our Saviour God invites us to his arms ; 

In our Emanuel what unrivalled charms ! 
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Let us obey his call. ‘‘ Lord may we see” 
And find our happiness alone in thee. 
April 28, 1832. C. Byxzs. 


At the bottom of the page is 
written the following quotation 
from the title page on Volume I 
of “The Power of Sympathy,” 
the last four lines being her own 
verse: — 


‘‘Fain would he strow life’s thorny way 
with flowers, 

And open to your view Elysian bowers ; 

Catch the warm passions of the tender 
youth 

And win the mind to sentiment and truth.” 

May gracious Heaven its choicest bless- 
ings shower 

On my young friend to smooth each passing 


hour ; 
And may I meet her in the realm above 
Of perfect friendship and unbounded love! 
C. B. 


ARTHUR W. BRAYLEY. 


























THE POWER OF SYMPATHY: 
OR, THE TRIUMPH OF NATURE. 


BY WILLIAM HILL BROWN. 


LETTER XXIII. 
HaRRIET TO Myra. 


Ruope Isianp. 


Whatever may have been the 
other causes (if there were any 
beside her seduction) which drove 
the unhappy Ophelia temerariously 
to end her existence, it certainly be- 
comes us, my dear friend, to attend 
to them and to draw such morals 
and lessons of instruction from 
each side of the question as will 
be a mirror by which we may 
regulate our conduct and amend 
our lives. A prudent pilot will 
shun those rocks upon which 
others have been dashed to 
pieces, and take example from 
others less fortunate than himself. 
It is the duty of the moralist, 
then, to deduce his observations 
from preceding facts in such a 
manner as may directly improve 
the mind and promote the econ- 
omy of human life. 

This may be an apology for 
sending you the arguments of 
Martin in answer to Shepherd, 
who in the rage of his grief called 
him the murderer of his child. 
He reminded Shepherd of his 
obstinacy in persisting in an 
explanatory meeting, and refusing 
to grant Ophelia’s request in suf- 
fering the affair to subside. “ Your 
proud spirit,” said he, ‘ would 
not hearken to the gentle remon- 
strance of your daughter — your 
heart was closed to every concilia- 
tory proposition. Though she ex- 


pressed a propensity to fly from 
the eye of the world, she had 
hitherto appeared lulled in a kind 
of happy insensibility; yet the 
approaching time of explanation 
was terrible. It renewed the 
story and torture of all her misfor- 
tunes, and the idea filled her with 
grief and dismay. Had you been 
as willing to receive her, as she to 
return to you, happy would it have 
been for both; but your pride was 
the cause of additional calamities, 
when the time arrived. But why 
shall we harrow up our souls with 
the reiteration of her sorrowful 
exit ? 

“From these circumstances,” 
said Martin, “you cannot accuse 
me as the immediate cause of 
Ophelia’s death. The facts are 
as I have stated them; and thus 
was a straying but penitent child 
driven to despair and suicide by a 
severe use of paternal power, and 
a vain attempt to resent an injury, 
for which it. was impossible the 
accused party could make com- 
pensation.” 

Notwithstanding the plausibil- 
ity of Martin’s plea, I have little 
hesitation in my mind to charge 
him with the remote cause of the 
miserable end of Ophelia. 

How far parental authority may 
be extended is a question which I 
shall not determine. I must, how- 
ever, think it depends upon the 
combination of circumstances. The 
duty of a child to her parents will 
be in proportion to the attention 
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‘* FIDELIA, WHO HEARD OUR APPROACH, IMMEDIATEY AROSE FROM THE GROUND.” 
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paid to her education. If, instead 
of the usual pains bestowed by 
many partial parents upon the 
vain parade of forming the man- 
ners of a child, and burdening the 
mind with the necessity of the 
douceurs and the graces, would it 
not often be happier for both, to 
take a small share of thought to 
kindle one spark of grace in the 
heart? Happy parents, who have 
bestowed upon their children such 
an education as will enable them, 
by a principle of mediocrity, to 
govern them without extorting 
obedience, and to reclaim them 
without exercising severity. 
Farewell! 


LETTER XXIV. 
HARRIET TO MyRA. 
Rove Isianp. 

Mrs. Francis is not altogether 
satisfied with her journey to this 
part of the country. She does not 
delight to brood over sorrow ; she 
flies from the house of mourning 
to scenes of dissipation congenial 
to her temper and disposition — 
and, like the rest of the world, 
bears the misfortunes of her friend 
with a most Christian fortitude. 

The melancholy aspect of affairs 
here, will therefore shorten our 
visit, so you may expect us at Bos- 
ton in a few days. 

My faithful lover (with whom I 
will certainly make you acquainted 
in a short time) continues to write 
to me in very passionate and sen- 
timental strains. His last letter 
proves him to be a tolerable maker 
of rhymes, and I enclose it * for 
your entertainment. 

I am, my dear, 

Your most affectionate friend. 

* See Letter XX. 
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LETTER XXV. 
Myra To HARRIET. 


(Written before she had received the preceding.] 
Boston. 


Your sorrowful little story has 
infected me with grief. Surely 
there is no human vice of so black 
a dye, so fatal in its consequences, 
or which causes a more general 
calamity, than that of seducing a 
female from the path of honor. 
This idea has been improved by 
my brother, on the hint of your 
favor, as an acknowledgment for 
which I enclose you his pro- 


duction. 
(The Inclosed.} 


THE COURT OF VICE. 
AN APOLOGUE, 


Vice ‘‘ on a solemn night of state, 

In all her pomp of terror sate.” 

Her voice in deep, tremendous tone, 
Thus issued from her ebon throne: 

‘* This night at our infernal court, 

Let all our ministers resort ; 

Who most annoys the human race, 

At our right hand shall take his place, 
Raised on a throne — advanced in fame. 
Ye crimes, now vindicate your claim.” 


Eager for praise, the hideous host 
All spoke, aspiring to the post. 


Pride said, to gain his private ends, 
He sacrificed his dearest friends; 
insulted all with manners rude, 

And introduced ingratitude. 

*T was he infused domestic hate 

And party spirit in the state; 

Hoped they’d observe his mystic plan 
Destroyed all confidence in man ; 
And justified his high pretentions, 
By causing envy and dissensions. 


Intemperance loud, demands the place, 
He'd long deceived the human race; 
None could such right as he maintain — 
Disease and death were in his train. 


Theft next appeared to claim the station, 
E’er constant in his dark vocation ; 

He thought the place might well repay 
The crime who labored night and day. 


Fraud own’d (though loth to speak his 
praise) 
He gained his point by secret ways; 

















His voice in cities had been heard, 
And oft in senates been preferred ! 
Yet much derision had he borne, 
Treated by honest fools with scorn; 
His influence on the western shore 
Was not so great as heretofore ; 

He owned each side alike assailed, 
Complained how sadly he was railed, 
Cursed by the name in every street, 
Of Paper, Tendry, Rogue and Cheat; 
Yet if some honor should requite 

His labor, things might still go right. 


Murder before the footstool stood, 
With tatter’d robe distained in blood. 

‘* And who,” he cried, with daring face, 
‘* Denies my title to the place? 

My watchful eyes mankind survey, 

And single out the midnight prey ; 

Not cowardlike I meet the foe 

With footsteps insecure and slow, 

Or caused his death by languid strife — 
Boldly this dagger ends his life. 

Give back, ye crimes, your claims resign, 
For I demand the post as mine.” 


Av’rice declared his love of gold; 

His nation or himself he sold; 

He taught the sin of pride betimes ; 
Was foster father of all crimes; 

He pawned his life; he staked his soul, 
And found employment for the whole ; 
Acknowledged that he gained his wealth 
By Fraud, by Murder and by Stealth. 


On one so useful in her cause, 
Vice well might lavish due applause. 


The haggar’d host bowed low the head, 
The monster rose, and thus 4he said : 
‘Ye ministers of Vice, draw near, 

For fame no longer persevere; 

No more your various parts disclose, 
Men see, and hate you all as foes. 

One yet remains among your crew — 
Then rise, Seduction, claim your due. 
Your baleful presence quickly parts 
The tie that holds the happiest hearts ; 
You rob what wealth can ne’er repay, 
Like Judas with a kiss betray; 

Hence comes the starving, trembling train, 
Who prostitute themselves for gain, 
Whose languid visages impart 

A smile, while anguish gnaws the heart; 
Whose steps decoy unwary youth 
From honor, honesty and truth, 

Which followed till too late to mend, 
In ruin and the gallows end. 

Be thine the post. Besides, who knows 
Where all thy consequences close? 
With thee, Seduction, are allied 
Horror, despair and suicide. 

You wound — but the devoted heart 
Feels not alone the poignant smart ; 
You wound — th’ electric pain extends 
To fathers, mothers, sisters, friends. 
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Murder may yet delight in blood, 
And deluge round the crimson flood; 
But sure bis merits rank above 

Who murders in the mask of love.” 


LETTER XXVI. 
Myra To Mrs. HoLMEs. 
Boston. 


In one of my former letters I 
acquainted you that I suspected 
my brother to be in love, and 
now, madame, I am enabled to 
tell you with whom — the amiable 
Harriet. 

Harriet attended Mrs. Francis 
in her journey to Rhode Island. 
and our young hero has, in her 
absence, been dreaming of his mis- 
tress; and in a letter to her has 
written a description of his vision- 
ary interview. Harriet, with 
whom I maintain a constant corre- 
spondence, and who keeps no 
secret from me, enclosed the verses 
in her last, when lo! the hand- 
writing of Master Harrington. 

I was a little mortified that the 
young man had kept me in ignor- 
ance of his amor all this time, and 


.this morning determined upon a 


little innocent revenge. 

“ Tommy,” said I, as he entered 
the room, “here is a piece of 
poetry written by an acquaintance 
of mine. I want your judgment 
upon it.” 

“ Poetry or rhyme?” answered 
he, advancing toward me, and cast- 
ing his eye on it. He took the 
letter and began to read 

“Why do you blush, young 
man?” said I. “Harriet is a fine 
girl.” 

This produced an _ eclaircisse- 
ment, and as the matter must 
remain secret, for a certain 
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weighty reason, I am to be the 
confidante. 

I must acknowledge to you, 
Mrs. Holmes, there is a certain Je 
me scais quot in my amiable 
friend, that has always interested 
me in her favor. I have an affec- 
tion for her which comes from the 
heart —an affection which I do 
not pretend to account for. Her 
dependence on Mrs. Francis hurts 
me. I do not think this lady is 
the gentle, complaisant being that 
she appears to be in company. 
To behold so fine a girl in so dis- 
agreeable a situation, might at 
first attract my commiseration and 
esteem, and a more _ intimate 
knowledge of her virtues might 
have ripened them into love. 
Certain it is, however, that whom 
I admire as a friend, I could love 
asa SISTER. In the feelings of the 
heart there can be no dissimu- 
lation. 

Please to tell Mr. Worthy he 
may continue to write, and that I 
will condescend to read his letters. 

Farewell ! 


LETTER XXVII. 
WortHY TO MyRA. 


BELLEVvVIEW. 


I am just returned from a mel- 
ancholy excursion with Eliza. I 
will give you the history of it. 
We generally walk out together 
but we this time went further 
than usual. The morning was 
calm and serene, all nature was 
flourishing, and its universal har- 
mony conspired to deceive us in 
the length of the way. 

While we were pursuing our 
walk, our ears were struck with a 
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plaintive, musical voice, singing a 
melancholy tune. 

«“ This,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
“ must be Fidelia. The poor dis- 
tracted girl was carried off by a 
ruffian a few days before her in- 
tended marriage, and her lover in 
despair threw himself into the 
river.” 

Eliza could say no more for 
Fidelia resumed her melancholy 
strain in the following words: 

Tall rose the lily’s slender frame, 

It shed a glad perfume. 


But Oh! the cruel spoiler came, 
And nipt its opening bloom. 


Curse on the cruel spoiler’s hand 
That stole thy bloom and fled; 
Curse on his hand for thy true love 

Is numbered with the dead. 


Poor maiden! like the lily frail, 
T’was all in vain you strove; 

You heard the stranger’s gentle tale 
But where was thy true love? 


Thou wast unkind and false to him 
But he did constant prove ; 

He plunged headlong in the stream 
Farewell, farewell, my love! 


T’was where the river rolls along 
The youth all trembling stood, 

Opprest with grief — he cast himselt 
Amidst the cruel flood. 


White o’er his head the billows foam, 
And circling eddies move ; 

Ah! there he finds a watery tomb, 
Farewell, farewell, my love! 

We advanced toward the place 
from whence the sound issued, 
and Fidelia, who heard our ap- 
proach, immediately arose from the 
ground. 

“T was tired,” said she, “and 
sat down here to rest myself.” 

She was dressed in a long white 
robe, tied about the waist with a 
pink ribband ; her fine brown hair 
flowed loosely around her shoul- 
ders. In her hand she had a number 
of wild flowers and weeds, which 
she had been gathering. 
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«“ These,” she cried, “are to 
make a nosegay for my love.” 

“He hath no occasion for it,” 
said Eliza. 

*“ Yes, where he lives,” said 
Fidelia, “there are plenty — and 
flowers that never fade, too. I 
will throw them into the river, and 
they will swim to him, they will 
go straight to him.” 

“And what will he do with 
them?” I asked. 

“Oh!” said the poor girl, as 
she looked wistfully on them, and 
sorted them in her hand, “ he loves 
everything that comes from me, he 
told me so.” 

“He will be happy to receive 
them,” said Eliza. 


«Where he is,” said Fidelia, 
“is happiness, and happy are the 
flowers that bloom there, and 
happy shall I be when I go to him. 
Alas! I am very ill now.” 

“ He will love you again,” said 
Eliza, ‘when you find him out.” 

«“ Oh, he was very kind,” cried 
she tenderly. “He delighted to 
walk with me over all these fields, 
but now I am obliged to walk 
alone.” 

Fidelia drew her hand across 
her cheek, and we wept with her. 

“TI must go,” she said, “I must 
go,” and turning abruptly from us, 
left us with great precipitation. 

Farewell ! 


(To be continued.) 











CHRISTMAS 


‘On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

That only night in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
Then opened wide the baron’s hall, 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose. 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 

And general voice the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 
England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


WEET Faith Graham sat be- 
fore the fireplace watching 

the logs, as they threw a 
shower of sparks up the big chim- 
ney and round about, almost 
touching her dainty feet, as they 
reposed on a soft cushion, which 
she had placed near the glowing 
fire. It was a rough night in 
November, and she was enjoying 
the comfort and warmth of her 
comfortable home and the large 
chair in which she sat. She had 
been out all the afternoon, breast- 
ing the cold northeast wind, 
which had blown in from the 
harbor and was now whistling 
about the house, making her shiver 
in the midst of the fire glow, which 
was shining about her. Faith made 
a pretty picture in her soft white 
gown, a blue mantle thrown over 
her shoulders, the light shining 
upon the delicate features, .hair 
tinted with gold and eyes of hazel, 
just now filled with earnest 
thought, while her head rested on 
one small white hand, the other 
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caressing a pet spaniel which lay 
in her lap. All was quiet about 
the house except the turbulent 
wind, and as she gazed at the fire- 
light her thoughts ran riot. 

She was far away from her pres- 
ent surroundings in the town of 
Boston, America, and spread be- 
fore her vision were the scenes of 
her youth, spent in “ Merrie Eng- 
land.” She saw the pretty village 
on the hill, its green surrounded 
by cosy cottages, the quaint ivy- 
covered stone church near by ; 
the country lanes and woodlands, 
the placid river spanned by bridges 
at various points, and the old mill, 
which had been a trysting place 
for lovers many years. She could 
even catch the scent of wild roses 
and other blooms, as it was wafted 
from the low, moist lands, and 
feel the soft air blowing across 
the fields as she sat in their garden, 
near the sun dial which marked 
the time of day, reading to her 
father. He had been the village 
pastor many years, beloved by all, 
and Faith had been a great com- 
fort to him after the death of his 
wife. 

A step on the walk causing her 
heart to beat quickly and a cheery 
voice saying, “I hope I find you 
well, pastor, and also Miss Faith ” ; 
a hand clasp and the brown eyes 
méet hers with admiration in their 
glance; yes, a deeper feeling is 
expressed which sends the color to 
her cheek, as smile answers smile. 
These were happy days when the 
daily coming of young Arthur 
Mortimer, the squire’s second son, 
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marked the time with pleasure. 
He came to study with the pastor, 
but had learnt well the lesson of 
love, of which sweet Faith was the 
subject. How pleasent were the 
walks and rides along the shady 
roads, when Arthur went with her, 
as she visited the people of her 
father’s parish, who were sick or 
in trouble, carrying good cheer to 
all. ° 

“It is enough to make one well, 

just to see bonny Miss Faith and 
the brave laddie, who worships 
the ground she treads on,” Granny 
Brown would say, always adding 
with a wise shake of the head, 
«“ Bless ’em!” with a look full of 
meaning for their future happi- 
ness. ' 
So the days went by; but best 
and gayest of all was the Christ- 
mas tide, where the whole country- 
side was astir with Christmas 
cheer. Then the big manor house, 
Arthur’s home, was thrown open 
to guests bidden from far and 
near, ushered in by the singing 
of Christmas waits, who went 
through the village, singing 
sweet carols; the huge Yule 
logs in the enormous fireplaces, 
the large table loaded with a 
bountiful repast, the merry games 
and then the Christmas tree cov- 
ered with gifts, in the evening 
when the mansion was ablaze 
with light ; to finish with dancing 
in the great hall, under the mis- 
tletoe, to the music of bagpipes, 
played by some wandering min- 
strels. 

Ah! that happy time, when 
Arthur claimed her hand to lead 
the dance, despite the efforts of 
his elder brother, and her cousin, 
John Graham, who both looked 
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askance at the young man for 
gaining the favor of the loveliest 
girl in the countryside. Bright 
days of her girlhood, how far 
away they seemed, but the sad 
ones came all too soon, one event 
following another in rapid succes- 
sion, — the squire’s sudden death, 
the property going to the elder 
son, then Arthur’s appointment to 
a government post in India. 

Their parting had at last been a 
hurried one. Taking both of her 
hands in his, he had said, “ Faith, 
shall I find you here, if my life is 
spared to return?” 

“God only knows,” she sadly 
answered. 

“TI must now make my fortune 
in the world, but, Faith, you have 
my love, and pray we may meet 
again before many years have 
gone. Good-by and God bless 
you, sweet one. Be faithful, my 
dearest friend,” and with these 
words he departed from her, after 
kissing her lips many times. 

She had never heard one word 
directly from Arthur since he went 
away, but his brother had asked 
her to become his wife, and mis- 
tress of the manor house, which 
offer she refused, as she had never 
liked but always distrusted him. 
The illness and death of her father 
now left her alone. Then honest 
John Graham came forward, offer- 
ing his love and protection to his 
cousin. He pleaded hard and at 
last she yielded, giving her hand 
to him, but telling him frankly of 
her love for Arthur Mortimer. 

Just after their marriage they 
came to New England and settled 
in Boston. John had been a suc- 
cessful tradesman in England and 
was now a leading business man 
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in the town, having acquired a 
competency in the years spent 
here. Their life had been a 
happy one, except in the loss of 
two lovely children, which had 
almost broken the tender mother’s 
heart. She now devoted her life 
to caring for those who needed 
help, and was well beloved by all. 

She was so lost in memories, 
that her husband’s footsteps had 
not aroused her, until he bent down 
to kiss the delicate cheek, saying 
in loving tones, “Well, dearest 
wife, dreaming again?” 

“ Yes, John, I’ve been thinking 
of our home in England when we 
were young —so long ago.” 

“Young!” he repeated with a 
smile, “ you will always be young 
to me, and I’m sure you grow 
prettier every day.” 

“To you, dear husband,” she 
answered. “ But I must wake up, 
so we can have our supper.” 

She rose from the easy chair, 
leading the way to the cosy tea 
table, which had been waiting his 
home coming. Their talk led 
him to speak of what was going 
on in the town. 

*“ The news has come, that we 
are to have better times here. 
William of Orange has been 
called to England, to become our 
king. There is great excitement 
and rejoicing. We hope he will 
look with favor on our Colony. 
A meeting is to be held to-night 
to talk over this matter. Nothing 
else would take me out, for —” 
As he said this he turned pale, 
gave a startand put his hand to 

is heart. 

“ Why, John, what is the mat- 
ter?” she cried, leaving her chair 
and running to him. 
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After a moment he smiled, say- 
ing, “Don’t be alarmed, only a 
darting pain. I’ve felt it before 
to-day. Now tell me what you 
have been doing this blustering 
day. Going about as usual visit- 
ing your sick friends?” 

Her alarm subsided, as he spoke 
so cheerfully. 

« Yes, John, and spending lots 
of money buying things for 
Christmas. I have promised my 
little cripple friend, Meg, a real 
Christmas this year, and she is 
wild with delight, for I have told 
her so much about our English 
Christmas.” 

« That’s right, do all you can to 
make the child happy, and don’t 
spare the money, for it was the 
will of God to take our little ones 
and we must do for others.” 

«JI wish we could have the 
Christmas-tide celebrated more 
generally here in our good town 
of Boston, for so many people 
would enjoy it remembering the 
days in England. I think the 
idea seems to be gaining in favor.” 

“Take heart, wife. I warrant 
before many years, the town will 
be alive with Christmas greetings, 
and every church and home be 
decked with Christmas greens, as 
in good old England. I hear 
services are to be held in some of 
the churches this season, which 
will seem more like home.” 

“JT hope you are a true prophet, 
John, but I am afraid we shall not 
be alive to see it.” 

As he rose to go, she followed 
him to the door, helped him on 
with his big coat and putting her 
arms about his neck, as he stooped 
to kiss her, said, “I hate to have 
you go out again, John, this cold 
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night. 
well.” 

“I’m good for many years yet, 
wife. Good-by and God bless you, 
my English rose, you have always 
been so sweet to me,” he said and 
turned away, but waved his hand 
to her, as she stood watching him 
out of sight. 

A shiver came over her and she 
quickly shut the door, going back 
to the warm, firelit room and to 
her seat in the corner. Placing a 
candle on a small table by her 
side, she busied herself with her 
Christmas sewing. Her thoughts 
were busy again. Yes, they had 
been very happy together and she 
loved John better and better every 
day, for he had been so kind to 
her. She knew that in a corner 
of her heart the memory of one 
who had been dear was held 
sacred, but the door was kept 
closed, except at such hours as 
this. 

The heart cannot always be 
under lock and key; memories 
will assert their sway despite our 
efforts to repress them. A glance, 
a word, a hand clasp, will bring 
back feelings we thought were 
dead long ago. Ah! what would 
life be without high ideals and 
love given to those who may stray 
from our path in this world, but 
we feel sure of their interest in 
our welfare, wherever we may be. 
Faith had been a loving, dutiful 
wife and fond mother, but these 
early memories could never be 
effaced and only added sweetness 
and grace to her daily life. 

So she stitched busily away, the 
big clock ticking loudly keeping 
her company. Suddenly it began 
to strike the hour of ten, and be- 


I am afraid you are not 
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fore the last stroke was given, a 
carriage drove up to the house, the 
knocker clicked sharply, and Faith 
ran quickly to the door, fearing 
some harm had befallen her hus- 
band. Alas! her fears proved 
true, as he was brought into the 
house, from which he was never 
again to go forth alive. He knew 
his wife, saying “God bless you — 
my love — remember —” and sank 
rapidly away. 

Kind friends came to comfort 
the stricken wife, who was thus 
left alone in the world. She 
knew now what John had been to 
her, when he lavished the love of 
his honest heart upon his cousin 
Faith. 

She found herself the possessor 
of an ample fortune which John 
had left her, to do with as she 
thought best, expressing a wish 
that she remember objects, which 
might benefit their adopted home. 
His love, then, would be round her 
always, for she never could forget 
his kindness and generosity. 

Remembering John’s words to 
do all she could for the children, 
she took the little cripple girl, 
Meg, into her home, to care for 
her tenderly, and kept on with 
her plans for Christmas Day. She 
pitied the little ones who did not 
know of the joys of that blessed 
season, and knew that she would 
have John’s approval in making 
them happy. 

The day before Christmas was 
bright but very cold, and the sun 
shone upon the snow, which spar- 
kled and glistened, while the frosty 
air cut the faces of the pedestrians 
as they hurried through the streets. 
Despite the cold, people stopped to 
exchange cheery greetings with 
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their friends, as they met at vari- 
ous points, not forgetting to give 
a few pennies to some poor beggar, 
whom they chanced to meet on the 
streets. Somehow the good cheer 
of the happy day had crept into 
their hearts and the good folks of 
Boston town welcomed any re- 
minder of their youthful pleasures 
in their English home. Many re- 
solved that this time should not 
pass unnoticed, and hurried to and 
fro making plans for a home festi- 
val, as well as a church observance. 

Faith was busy going about 
making the last purchases for 
Meg’s promised Christmas com- 
pany, that evening. Just at dusk, 
@ number of small children, with 
a few older ones, all Meg’s sisters, 
brothers and friends, came to Mrs. 
Graham’s door and were kindly 
welcomed by Faith and little Meg, 
whose face was beaming with 
smiles, as she helped them off 
with their outside wraps. They 
were very shy at first but she kept 
them busy looking at pictures in 
some books, popping corn and 
roasting apples before the glowing 
fire in the big fireplace in the 
kitchen. 

Then ata given signal she led 
the way to the “best room” and 
there stood a beautiful tree aglow 
with light from little candles, 
hung with pretty ornaments and 
images, and at the very top a 
white-robed figure of the Christ- 
child. There were pretty and com- 
fortable gifts for all and sweets in 
abundance. The children were 
wild with delight, and after awhile, 
Faith gathered the little ones about 
her and told them of her own 
happy youth and of Christmas in 
England. After they were gone 
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Meg crept into her lap, kissed her 
soft cheek, saying, “ I cannot thank 
you enough for this happy time, 
but now I know what Christmas 
means, ‘ glad tidings.and good will 
to all.’” 

«“ Yes, my little friend, we must 
ever strive to keep this lesson 
fresh in our minds, and help others 
less fortunate than ourselves.” 

A year had passed away and on- 
Christmas evening Faith sat again 
alone before the fire, but her 
thoughts were now with the pres- 
ent, thinking of what had come to 
her this very day. Attending a 
church near her home, where a 
service appropriate to Christmas 
had been arranged, she had been 
almost overwhelmed by seeing one 
arise to read the service for the 
day, who she had thought was 
gone forever from her life. 

Yes, it was her friend Arthur 
Mortimer, older in years, but with 
just the same bright face as of 
yore. His eye met hers and the 
recognition was mutual. That 
was all, and she knew not where 
he was or when he had ‘come to 
Boston. Arthur a preacher! She 
could hardly believe it. Now the 
old memories came surging back, 
until aroused by the sound of the 
knocker resounding through the 
house, she arose and turned to 
welcome the visitor. 

A manly form stood in the door- 
way, and as she stepped forward 
clasped both her hands, saying, “ At 
last, Faith, I find you here alone, 
far away from our English home. 
Am I welcome ?” 

There was no need for her to 
answer, for as he looked into her 
earnest eyes, he saw the welcome 
shining there ; but her voice said 
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“Yes, Arthur, but you have trav- 
elled many miles to find me in this 
faraway town of Boston.” 

“Indeed I have, and I shall 
claim my reward,” he replied in 
the same cheery, masterful tones 
she so well remembered. 

Then in the firelight they talked 
of old times and Arthur told the 
story of his brother’s treachery in 
keeping back the letters he had 
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“T have found you at last and 
our lives must never be separate 
again. Shall it be so, Faith?” 

The eyes answered him, to his 
joy and satisfaction. 

We are both older, Faith, but 
you are more beautiful than ever 
—while I have grown old, as 
these gray hairs testify.” 

« They show strength and added 
power which will be of use to you 








“THE WOODLANDS, THE PLACID RIVER.” 


sent to her, in his care ; his disap- 
pointment at not finding her in 
England, and of his studying to 
be a preacher and his desire to 
settle in that vocation in New 
England. 

She in her turn, spoke of John’s 
goodness to her in all these years 
and of her love for her husband and 
children. ‘I am indeed alone,” 
she said, “except for my little 
friend Meg.” 


in this new country,” she replied. 
So sitting in the glow of the 
burning logs, that crackled mer- 
rily, with John’s face smiling 
down upon them, hands clasped, 
they realized that a new day of 
peace and joy had been ushered in 
for them this Christmas day. 
* * * * * 
In after years, blessed in their 
happy home, surrounded by their 
children, honored and _ respected 
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“HIS EYES MET HERS, AND THE RECOGNITION WAS MUTUAL.”’ 
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by all, they remembered John 
Graham’s prophecy of which 
Faith had so often spoken: “I 
warrant before many years the 
town will be alive with Christmas 
greetings, and every church and 
home be decked with Christmas 
greens.” It had indeed come 
true, and the joyful season was 


celebrated more and more in 
Boston and New England as time 
went on. Their descendants could 
hardly realize that the Christmas 
festival they knew and loved so 
well, had been passed by almost 
without recognition in the early 
days of its settlement. 


S. FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 
































HIS was David’s first visit to 
Boston, and for three days 
he had been drinking in the 

historic, artistic and all pervasive 
fervor, which comes to a soul fresh 
from its New Hampshire wilds. 
He was seeing the sights calmly, 
thoroughly and, in a broken way, 
chronologically. 

A young lady, boarding with his 
friends, had invited him to go with 
her to the symphony rehearsal on 
Friday afternoon, and he had grate- 
fully accepted the invitation. The 
rehearsal began at 2.30 Pp. M.; but 
Miss Gray, his companion, said 
they must start early, for no re- 
served seats were obtainable, and 
they must enter on admission 
tickets. She would not tell him 
what he might expect in obtaining 
an admission but let him enjoy it 
as it came. She was a working 
girl, but a lover of music; and at- 
tended the rehearsals whenever 
she could. They furnished her 
not only with a musical treat, but 
with a variety of amusement. 

They reached Music Hall at 
12.30. As they went in at the 
Winter Street entrance, they saw 
three or four ladies near the box 
office, and heard one of them say, 
“Not a ticket to be had! and I 
wanted so much to hear this con- 
cert.” 

' “All sold yesterday,’ 
another. 

“That is what you must ex- 
pect,” remarked Miss Gray to her 
companion, “if you do not buy 
your tickets early in the week.” 

In the vestibule twenty or 
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replied 
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thirty people, mostly ladies, were 
standing, grouped before the nar- 
row gate at the foot of the right 
hand stairway. Miss Gray did 
not stop here but ascended to the 
next floor. Two similar groups 
were found there, each before a 
door which opened to the balconies 
of the hall. Miss Gray and David 
joined the smaller group, at the 
right; and as David looked at his 
watch, his companion cheerfully 
said, “We have only fifty-five 
minutes to wait for the doors to be 
opened.” 

A few individuals were seated 
on the floor close to the door. 
Some were reading, but the major- 
ity were talking. Miss Gray said 
they were regular comers and 
designated some who were there 
at every rehearsal. The few men 
present tried to look as if they 
were enjoying themselves. The 
steam radiator really did enjoy it- 
self, and as the weather was mild, 
the air inside soon caught the en- 
thusiasm of the radiator, and 
warmed up. 

Every minute brings additions 
to the groups. Conservatory stu- 
dents, merry and musical, come in 
a hurry. Miss Gray and David 
are now surrounded, and still the 
crowd increases. The two groups 
have merged into one, and that 
one almost fills the entry. A tall 


man gazes ever and anon at a 
clock, visible on the church oppo- 
site, but apparently finds little en- 
couragement in its tempo. 

The hum increases ; it becomes 
Wraps 


staccato, crescendo. are 
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unbuttoned, and faces show that 
the ardor of the radiator has com- 
municated itself to the crowd. 

A sigh breaks from them as at 
1.25 the messenger boys are seen, 
taking their places in readiness to 
pass the programmes to the crowd 
as theyrush in. The ushers come, 
gaze with the look of old acquaint- 
ances through the glass panels in 
the doors, just as a kind keeper 
might look upon his menagerie. 

The crowd presses more closely 
together as the opening hour 
draws nigh. David really feels a 
thrill of unwonted excitement as 
he looks down at the slight figure 
of his companion, at the crowd, 
still growing larger, and at the 
narrow doorway in front, through 
which only one person at a time 
can pass. 

A stout lady is heard to say, “I 


couldn’t get in nor get back again ! 
I was fairly wedged in for a min- 
ute, and I thought I should die!” 


David’s excitement deepens. 
The usher approaches the door. 
He slowly opens it toward the 
crowd. In an instant the doorway 
is filled by the fortunate few, in 
single file, who have waited long- 
est for their entrance. The people 
at the rear surge forward, and the 
crowd near the door becomes a 
jam. One knows that his feet are 
somewhere, but just where is un- 
certain. 

No rush yet, for the audience 
on this floor must wait till those 
on the lower floor are admitted to 
their stairway first, rush up one 
flight, and arrive at the main floor 
on a neck-to-neck race for the up- 
per balcony. 

Before the signal is given, the 
hum has become a gasp and a wail 
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alternating. The usher waits only 
for a minute, but it is a minute 
of wonderful staying capacity to 
those in the crush. Now comes 
the signal, shouted from the oppo- 
site side of the hall, « Let ’er go!” 
And she does go. From centre, 
from right and left flank of that 
musical army, is a vigorous dash 
made upon that entrance. Men 
and women (gentle or otherwise 
at home) push, crowd, step on 
each other’s feet: in the wild rush 
after melody, harmony and musi- 
val culture. 

Miss Gray, backed by David, is 
kept from being dashed to one 
side, and happily, is rushed in a 
bee line for the wicket. They go 
through; their tickets are snatched 
from their hands by the usher; 
each grabs a programme; and 
away they go up the stairs, helter 
skelter. laughing, tripping, bump- 
ing each other round the corners. 

Debris accumulates on the 
stairs; gloves, rubbers, chatelaines, 
drapery, left behind by the owners 
because they are too excited to 
know that they have lost anything. 
Up they go to the second balcony, 
and Miss Gray, on the run, pilots 
David to her favorite place. They 
choose their seats and drop into 
them, laughing and panting. 

Fast fills the balcony, and in 
three minutes from the time the 
doors are opened, every seat is 
taken, and late comers must stand. 
Hence the early arrivals, the crush, 
the rush. And still an hour re- 
mains before the rehearsal begins. 

The audience settles itself to a 
welcome rest. Books are read ; 
letters are written; losses are dis- 
covered; and some vows are 
audibly made not to come there 
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again in that way. The hum of 
the crowd has changed to a gentle 
murmur. The late comers range 
themselves along the sides of the 
main floor. The hour passes ; the 
reserved seats are filling fast. 
Here come the members of the 
orchestra, about eighty in number. 
Miss Giay points out the best 
known as they appear. The 
“tuning up” begins, and the long 


row of bass viols prepares for 
action. Now up the aisle on the 
left of the orchestra, comes the 


conductor to his desk; and the 
audience clap their hands in wel- 
come. Their greeting is acknowl- 
edged ; he waits for the noise of 
those taking their seats to subside ; 
lifts his baton, receives the full 
attention of the orchestra, waves 
his hand, and the opening number 
begins. 
‘“‘From pipe and golden lyre —the mel- 
ody 
Heard by the gods between their nectar 
bowls, 
Or when from out the chambers of the sea, 
Comes the triumphant morning, and unrolls 
A pathway for the sun; then following 
swift 
The deedal harmonies of awful caves 
Cleft in the hills, and forests that uplift 
Their sea-like boom in answer to the waves, 
With many a lighter strain, that dances o’er 
The wedded reeds till Echo strives in vain 
To follow.” 

Sparkling and bright are the 
voices of the violins ; merrily pipe 
the flutes ; and the mellow notes of 
the clarinets sound pleasant to the 


ear. Anon a single violin takes 
the melody, and sweetly, lightly, 
the air winds its limpid way 
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through the softened accompani- 
ment of the other instruments, 
grows more impassioned, pleads 
earnestly, importunately, speaks 
now of hope and peace, and ascend- 
ing softly, tenderly, clearly, leaves 
the souls which have followed it, 
at heaven’s gate. 

Not all of the movements are so 
delightful. Some seem to the un- 
educated mind to partake of the 
characteristics of a war dance and 
a crazy quilt. The theme (when 
it is discoverable) is chased out of 
sight by the * cellos,” captured by 
the wind instruments, retaken and 
tortured by the violins, and buried 
by the drums. The finale is 
reached by a general desire on the 
part of each instrument’s score, to 
get there first; and forms a very 
appropriate postlude to the rush 
upstairs. 

But whatever David may think 
of the selections, he has nothing 
but praise for the performers who 


with heart and hand enter into 
their work ; obedient to their con- 
ductor’s every sign. Loud ap- 


plause greets their efforts, and 
when the closing Beethoven sym- 
phony has poured out its rich 
tones, picturesque, gay, grand and 
perfect as only the master of har- 
mony can create them, David re- 
membered not his former tribula- 
tions, but smiled at the flushed 
face and tearful eyes of his music- 
loving companion, and his first 
symphony rehearsal was ended. 
W. E. WALKER. 














BOSTON COMMON 


OSTON 
an idol to 


COMMON is such 
the true Bos- 

tonian that he probably 
never stops to consider what claims 
it may or may not have to beauty 
of natural scenery. The sensa- 
tion produced by any view de- 
pends upon its perspective, and in 
the eyes of a native of our “ modern 
Athens” the natural perspective 
of the Common is so confused 
with its historical and sentimental 
associations that it is beautiful be- 
cause it is beloved. If the 
stranger within our gates sees 
in it nothing but a very ordinary 
park; if he criticise the beauty of 
monuments and fountain, and fail 
to be. seriously impressed with 
either the waters or the appellation 
of the batrachian lakelet; or if he 
cavil at the motley crowd of ap- 
plewomen and fakirs which ply 
their trade on the malls, or “ the 
unemployed” who line the seats 
along “literary row,” the really 
good citizen is as unconvinced by 
these strictures as though he had 
been told that his grandmother's 
wrinkles and old-fashioned dress 
were in bad taste. 

However, if we were to admit 
at the outset that for merely in- 
trinsic beauty the Common in its 
every-day dress is surpassed by 
more than one spot within the 
city limits, we should probably be 
stating no more than every fair- 
minded person would agree to on 
reflection. But if the most criti- 
cal stranger or the most iconoclas- 
tic citizen could have beheld Bos- 


IN THE SNOW. 


ton .Common on the morning of 
November 6, 1894, with other 
feeling than pure esthetic delight, 
then his soul must indeed have 
been dead not only to the beauties 
of nature but also to every princi- 
ple of art. 

To those who had early sought 
their beds on the previous night 
the chill rain beating upon the 
window probably brought no mes- 
sage of the spectacle of fairy 
beauty which was to glisten upon 
their eyes with the first rays of 
morning light. But nature loves 
surprises and the snow storm of 
November 5 was indeed a surprise 
to every one. Beautiful as it 
made the whole city, as viewed 
upon the Common and Public 
Garden it presented an unusually 
lovely picture of glistening white- 
ness. 

Like a thick blanket the soft 
snow stretched away as far as the 
eye could reach, covering the 
green fields and the broad malls 
and winding walks. It was thick 
and heavy, and as it had fallen 
upon the boughs had clung to 
them in great festoons like the 
long gray moss of the Southern 


forests. Everything was white, 
every twig, every leaf, every 
branch and all the railings. And 


yet upon all there was sufficient 
black left in streaks and patches 
to set off the dazzling whiteness 
of the snow and increase its bright- 
ness by contrast. Every feature 
of the landscape was altered and 
beautified. 
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‘* We looked upon a world unknown 
On nothing we could call our own. — 
* * * * * 


The old familiar world of ours 
Took marvellous shapes, — strange domes 
and towers.” 

Looking across toward the 
Brimmer fountain and beyond it 
to the State House was a picture 
of unusually happy composition 
which the artist has been fortu- 
nate enough to reproduce in the 
accompanying illustration. The 
fountain has received a sufficient 
baptism to soften its rather ancient 
and commonplace aspect into a 
centre piece which harmonizes 
well with the snowy cascade of 
frozen and drooping branches 
which make up the outer parts of 
the picture. 

At the West Street entrance the 
stiff, formal outlines of the granite 
pillars and the forbidding iron 
bars of the gates were blended by 
their ample covering of snow into 
what seemed a graceful unfinished 
piece of marble architecture. 

A view across the Common 
from the State House steps showed 
a thicket of seemingly intertwined 
limbs, presenting the appearance 
of a gigantic piece of lace-work of 
delicate and intricate pattern. It 
was a veritable jungle of the 
snowy boughs, and the fact that 
there was yet considerable foliage 
remaining upon the trees, every 
leaf of which furnished another 
pluce for the snow to accumulate, 
gave the branches a tufted appear- 
ance which was one of the peculiar 
elements in the beauty of the 
snowy landscape. 

But this feature was not alto- 
gether an advantage, for the added 
weight of snow which each tree 
was thus obliged to bear was the 


cause of the breaking of many ¢ 
branch or limb which here and 
there lay strewed across the paths 
all over the Common. No great 
damage, however, was done by the 
storm; even the loss of the limbs 
of the trees was notserious, for most 
of them were decayed and when 
sawed and rounded off their ab- 
sence will hardly be noticed. 

Among the surprises wrought 
by the storm was a beautiful snow 
capped chateau which upon exam- 
ination proved to be nothing but 
the tool house within what was 
formerly the deer park, and an 
unexpected piece of attractive 
sculpture which turned out to 
be only the Attucks monument 
with some of its lack of art con- 
cealed by a charitable veil of 
snow. 

A particularly lovely sight was 
the Beacon Street mall with its 
overarching avenue of stately elms, 
which is shown in the illustration. 
Here the branching canopy above 
received the greater part of the 
snow and somewhat protected the 
trunks and lower limbs, which 
were therefore more strongly out- 
lined in silhouette than at other 
parts of the Commom. This mall 
has always been a favorite walk . 
for Boston’s literary men, for. all 
classes of citizens in fact and the 
picture will be more interesting to 
many readers if they remember 
that “ the long path ” at which the 
genial “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ” offered his heart to the 
school mistress, is the walk which 
commences just back of the chil- 
dren in the illustration. It was 
upon this mall, also, that probably 
the most interesting literary event 
of the Common occurred, when in 
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February, 1860, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson and Walt Whitman walked 
up and down for two hours beneath 
these same trees while Emerson 
argued against the retention of the 
much abused “ Children of Adam ” 
in Whitman’s poems ; — not, as later 
evidence would indicate, because 
Emerson disapproved of their mo- 
tive or message, but because he 
foresaw how long and bitter would 
be the opposition of the conven- 
tional world to any works which 
included them. And on Whit- 
man’s last visit to Boston he spent 
many hours beneath these elms, 
of which he wrote, “I know all 
the big trees, especially the old 
elms along Tremont and Beacon 
Streets, and have come to a soci- 
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able silent understanding with 
most of them.” 

But it is doubtful if any of 
these admirers of the historic walk 
ever beheld it more draped in 
wintry beauty than those of us 
who saw what the photographer 
has here so vividly reproduced. 

The children in the picture are 
evidently the advance guard of 
the happy crowd which early in 
the day took possession of the 
walks and hillsides with sleds and 
enjoyed the first coasting of the 
winter with an animation and 


hearty delight which made even 
more bright .and enjoyable 
beauty of nature’s contribution. 


the 


LAURENS MAYNARD. 





EARLY COLONIAL CUSTOMS PRIOR TO 


O know a people’s customs 
cy is to know that people, and 
know it more truly than 
we can from any amount of gen- 
eral history or the record of great 
events alone. Some one has said, 
“It is the trifles that make up 
life,” and some one else, equally 
well versed in the philosophy of 
life, said « There are no _trifles,” 
and in the matter of every-day 
existence and the manner and 
fashion thereof, both are equally 
right; by regarding these truisms 
the seeker after a knowledge of 
the individuality of the men to 
whom these events were realities 
and not history, can learn most 
definitely their character and tem- 
perament. 

Nothing brings to us more 
clearly a conception of our colo- 
nial ancestors than a study of 
the records of their manners and 
daily usages ; of how they courted 
and how they prayed; of what 
they ate, drank and wore; or 
their fashions of grief or joy, and 
the work or meagre pleasures that 
went to the making up of their 
daily life. In the forced austerity 
of their existence it often happened 
that their natural emotions became 
strangely mixed, and resulted in 
doleful merry-making and _ jovial 
sorrowing to an extent that is 
almost incomprehensible to the 
modern point of view. 

Their religion, for which the 
pioneers sacrificed so much, was 
not alone more than life to themgy 
it was life itself. It pervaded 
every act, even the most trivial, 
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and formed the basis of work and 
pleasure alike. Attendance at re- 
ligious worship was a duty to be 
fulfilled at any cost to health, 
personal comfort or convenience, 
and it was in many places also the 
only general form of social recrea- 
tion and eagerly cultivated as 
such. In addition to the Sunday 
services a prayer-meeting was held 
on one evening of the week, pref- 
erably upon Thursday. 

In many instances, however, 
when a preacher had the charge 
of several villages, as was often 
the case in the sparsely settled 
districts, it was naturally impos- 
sible to hold them all upon the 
same day of the week and a cir- 
cuit was made, so that within a 
certain radius a meeting, or lec- 
ture as it was usually termed, was 
held each day in the seven succes- 
sively. In such places the service 
was at noonday instead of in the 
evening, to enable the preacher to 
make the journey to his next stop- 
ping-place before dark; and so 
popular did this form of worship 
become that it degenerated into a 
pious dissipation. 

Families and groups of neigh- 
bors made a sort of picnic of the 
occasion, forming parties to go 
to the meetings in surrounding 
towns, starting early in the morn- 
ing and carrying — substantial 
luncheons, for the preaching alone 
occupied five hours and was sup- 
plemented by other exercises, of 
which the rendering of public 
punishments and declaring of mar- 
riage intentions were two of the 
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more frequent. These, with the 
journey to and from, made going 
to meeting an all-day event. 

Doubtless there were natures of 
a frivolous tendency even among 
those austere folk, for it is re- 
corded that housework was in 
many instances badly neglected 
for the superior attraction of the 
meeting house, and the day finally 
assumed a holiday aspect, interfer- 
ing so much with domestic routine 
that laws had to be enacted limit- 
ing the number of meetings which 
one person might attend. 

The regular Sunday meetings, 
that with the intervals for rest 
between occupied the greater por- 
tion of the day, were not without 
some worldly alleviations also. In 
the earliest period of the colonies 
there was built adjoining or close 
to each meeting house a long, low, 
shed-like affair with a chimney 
and fire place at one end, called 
variously the * noon house,” “ horse 
house” and * Sabba-day house.” In 
winter the entire congregation ad- 
journed here between preachings to 
dispose of their noonday meal, with 
which each family was well sup- 
plied. 

A fire was built in the huge 
fireplace and the people gathered 
before it to warm up their food, 
as well as their blood, for a fire 
was never allowed in a house of 
God, no matter how bitter the 
weather. The horses were stabled 
in the opposite end of this long 
room or shed, and on a very cold 
winter day it must have taken a 
deal of stern philosophy for the 
human beings who sat freezing 
for hours within the meeting 
house not to think with envy 
upon the superior comfort of their 
beasts without. 
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The Puritan church goer took 
substantial comfort out of his 
noonday meal, however, and was 
careful to supply himself with 
natural fuel of a satisfying sort. 
Pie was then, as now, a never- 
lacking component of a New Eng- 
land meal, and doughnuts and 
other fried cakes kept-it company, 
with cheese, brown bread, pork 
and beans, as well as peas ; tradi- 
tions to which the descendants of 
these men are faithful to this day. 

Total abstinence was not a 
virtue with our stern forefathers, 
and liberal quantities of home- 
made beer and hot “flip” helped 
to sustain their religious fervor 
through the second meeting. The 
latter must have had an undeni- 
ably warming influence, for it was 
composed of a quantity of beer 
well sweetened with brown sugar, 
touched up liberally with Jamaica 
rum and heated by having a red- 
hot iron bar known as a * logger- 
head” thrust into it, making it 
boil and sizzle in a flippant man- 
ner, from whence it may have 
derived its name. 

For many years after the first 
settlement of the colonies, the 
safety of the community made. it 
necessary that the men go fully 
armed to meeting, for even there 
no immunity was to be found from 
attack by the Indians. Many a 
pastor preached with his gun rest- 
ing against the pulpit, ready to his 
hand, and few there were above 
taking a passing shot, when the 
opportunity offered, at any casual 
Indian of unfriendly aspect who 
might be seen lurking about the 
place. 

The feeling which prevented 
the Puritans from using a fire in 
their house of worship did not 
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deter them from putting it to sev- 
eral practical uses, one of them 
being the storage of general sup- 
plies, notably powder, as_ the 
absence of fire made it the safest 
building in the community for 
this purpose. Gunpowder was a 
most important factor in the col- 
onists’ lives, forming not alone 
their chief safeguard against their 
savage enemies but also a promi- 
nent feature in their celebrations, 
particularly at funerals, when a 
volley was fired over the freshly 
made grave, the quantity of pow- 
der consumed being determined 
by the social position of the de- 
ceased. <A barrel and a half of 
gunpowder was used in starting 
the famous Governor Winthrop 
upon his last journey. 

These funerals were another in- 
stance of the strangely transposed 
emotions of our ancestors. Doubt- 
less they wept and also grieved, 
as human beings must ever grieve 
when a loved one is taken from 
them for the final time, but what- 
ever they felt in their hearts they 
made a brave external showing of 
solemn joy over the event. 

They prayed long and loudly, 
with reverent thanksgivings that 
the departed one had been re- 
moved from this world of sin and 
sorrow and had entered into the 
“joy of the Lord,” and they gave 
him a burial as elaborate and 
costly as the family purse would 
warrant, sometimes even more so. 
The greatest ceremony was ob- 
served in all details, the widow 
being escorted to the grave by a 
high dignitary, and the matter 
of precedence being carefully re- 
garded. 

A large outlay on this occasion 
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was due to the custom of present- 
ing mourning gloves and _ black 
enameled rings to relatives, friends, 
dependents and often the mere 
acquaintances of the deceased, 
until the total was often times 
absurdly large; and in addition 
to a bountiful meal that was pro- 
vided at the funeral the bill for 
liquor consumed was sometimes 
greater than the cost of the burial 
itself. As a sample of the propor- 
tion this item bore to the general 
expenses I quote the funeral bill 
of a man who was drowned in 
1678 :— 


By. a pint of liquor for those who dived 
for him, 1 shilling. 

By a quart for those who brought him 
home, 2 shillings. 

By 2 quarts of wine and 1 gallon of 
cider for the jury, 5 shillings. 

By 8 gallons and 3 quarts of wine for 
the funeral, £1, 15 shillings. 

By 1 barrel of cider for friends, 16 
shillings. 

By 1 coffin, 12 shillings. 

By 1 wynding sheet, 18 shillings. 


Rum was always served before 
and after the burial, and so gen- 
eral was this manner of consola- 
tion that a few gallons were 
usually supplied for the town 
paupers. 

The objection to anything sa- 
voring of the forms of the estab- 
lished church of England, or the 
church of Rome, was so _ wide- 
spread and intense that for many 
years no funeral service was used, 
although a simple prayer was said 
at the house and the pastor usually 
accompanied the coffin to its last 
resting place. 

A curious feature of these 
burials was the prevalence of so- 
called “ mourning” literature, in 
the form of verses laudatory, con- 
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soling, religious or solemnly joy- 
ful, as the case might be. Upon 
the death of a person becoming 
known, friends and relatives, any 
one in fact with a gift for rhym- 
ing, no matter how badly, sent to 
the bereaved family these effusions, 
often elaborately written and dec- 
orated, and the popularity of the 
deceased could be largely deter- 
mined by the amount of muse his 
loss invoked. ‘The slips of paper 
were pinned on the walls of the 
room in which the funeral was 
held, and in many instances were 
afterward transferred to the hearse 
which they decorated on its way 
to the grave. After the burial 
they were preserved with much 
pride and care by the family, often 
being framed and hung in promi- 
nent positions in the best room. 

It was not alone at funerals 
that the Puritans were hearty 
eaters and drinkers; they were 
ever the best of trenchermen, and 
their food made up in quantity 
and solidity what it lacked in 
delicacy. They fortified them- 
selves against the trying climate 
and daily hardships in their lot 
by indulging in an amount of 
food that would appall a modern 
man, washing it down with propor- 
tionately copious drinks. Home 
brewed beer, Jamaica Rum and 
cider, and various combinations of 
these, were their staple beverages ; 
a variety of both game and fish 
was to be had for the seeking, and 
these, with pork, formed their 
substantial food, supplemented by 
beans, peas and different forms of 
maize in cakes, bread and pud- 
dings. 

Even children partook of this 
heavy diet, and from the time a 


Puritan baby was old enough to 
eat anything it was considered 
capable of eating everything. A 
supper of brown bread, cheese and 
beer was a customary one for little 
children. Small wonder that so 
few out of large families of that 
period ever lived to grow up. 
Often, as in the family of Cotton 
Mather, not more than three out 
of a family of fifteen reached years 
of maturity, and for generations 
following dyspepsia was the legal 
heritage of descendants from the 
old Pilgrim stock. 

The lot of a Puritan baby was 
by no means an enviable one, born 
as it was into the gloom of a 
household overshadowed by a grim 
religious faith that pervaded even 
the most trivial aspect of domestic 
life, into a climate that a large 
portion of the year made existence 
a matter of daily struggle, and to 
parents in whom all natural emo- 
tion was repressed to the sternest 
degree. 

Some of the beliefs that even 
now surround a new-born infant 
were current in those days, and 
the new comer was taken up stairs 
with a bit of gold or silver in its 
tiny palm at the first expedient 
moment, to insure its good fortune 
in life. On the first Sunday fol- 
lowing its birth it was taken to 
the meeting house to be christened, 
the weather not being taken into 
account. Indeed, the life of a 
child of that period became almost 
wholly a matter of the survival 
of the fittest. They were not 
over warmly clad, and exposure, 
together with the unsuitable diet 
provided them, carried them off in 
large numbers. 

They were even taught to pre- 
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pare for, if not to anticipate, an 
early death, and their religious 
training was of the most thorough 
description from their earliest day. 
They were given to read works 
supposed to be especially adapted 
to them, with such alluring titles 
as “The Life of Mary Paddock 
who died at the age of 9,” or 
“The Life of Elizabeth Butcher, 
in the Early Piety series,” and a 
prime favorite was entitled “Some 
examples of children in whom 
the fear of God was remarkably 
budding before their death; in 
several parts of New England.” 
Those who did cling to life 
beyond their babyhood, were sent 
first to dame schools and remained 
there until quite well, grown; 
there their education was confined 
largely to reading and spelling, 
with a limited aspect of arithmetic, 
girls were also 


although the 
taught cooking, spinning, sewing 
and knitting often to an accom- 
plished degree, as in the instance 
of the young lady who knit the 
entire alphabet and a verse into 


one mitten. Rewards of merit 
were more scarce than rewards of 
demerit; and the latter were well 
applied, usually with a birch rod, 
even up to the students’ college 
days. The schoolhcuses were 
ill ventilated and uncomfortable, 
often, too, as cold as the meeting 
houses, and a love of learning was 
rarely found to be a marked char- 
acteristic of the colonial children, 
possibly for that very reason. 
They had few diversions or 
amusements, and the depressing 
influence of the prevailing religious 
gloom darkened their childhood 
pitiably. Conversions at the early 
age of four are on record, and 
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what with going about with the 
most abject fear and obedience for 
not only their. parents but all 
elders impressed upon them, and 
reading their dismal books when 
they were not studying in their 
uncomfortable schoolhouses, I dare 
say many of the poor little things 
were sincerely glad when their 
turn to join the “early piety 
series’ arrived. 

Dancing was an unheard-of friv- 
olity and they were not allowed to 
go swimming, although they were 
allowed to skate; there is even a 
record of two small boys being 
drowned while skating on Boston 
Common. We know, too, that 
foot ball was played, for in 1657 a 
law was passed as follows: “ For 
as much as sundry complaints are 
made that several persons have 
received hurt by boys and young 
men playing at foot ball in the 
streets, these therefore are to en- 
join that none be found at that 
game in any of the streets, lanes 
or enclosures of this town, under 
the penalty of twenty shillings for 
every such offence.” From which 
it seems that the foot ball of that 
time possessed some characteristics 
of the modern form. 

When the colonial youth grew 
up, he or she, if they were youths 
of a conventional turn of mind, 
made all haste to marry, for an 
unmarried person of either sex 
was looked upon with the greatest 
disfavor; to such an extent even 
that bachelors were forced to live 
where the court assigned, and in 
Hartford, Conn., this intolerance 
was carried to the extent of fining 
them twenty shillings per week 
for solitary living. In Medfield a 
certain street where they were 
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compelled to abide was known as 
Bachelors’ Row. Old maids were 
few, and those few fared hardly, 
being looked upon by their family 
as a living reproach, and by society 
at large as women who had sig- 
nally failed in their duty. This 
state of affairs was doubly hard 
from the fact that a woman was 
considered an old maid at twenty- 
five, and if at thirty she was still 
single she earned the opprobious 
name of “ Thornback.” 

In accordance with this view of 
matrimony it naturally followed 
that marriages took place at an 
early age, sixteen being not at 
all exceptional, and that people 
married several.times when the 
opportunity offered. It is told of 
the famous Judge Sewall, whose 
wife was Hannah Hull, the heroine 
of the well known pine tree 
dowry story, that after her death 
he courted in rapid succession the 
widows Winthrop and Dennison, 
and married the widow Tilley, 
who lived but six months, and 
within a few months of her death 
he again reverted to his old love, 
the widow Dennison, followed by 


widows Belknap, Ruggles and 
Harris; eventually he married 
Mary Gibbs. 


Despite the feeling in favor 
of matrimony, courtship was not 
made an easy matter; not only 
did a strong mercenary spirit pre- 
vail but the parents had an almost 
controlling voice in the affair. 
In addition to these obstacles to 
the course of true love, the love 
making had to be done in the 
presence of the family circle as it 
grouped about the chimney piece ; 
this not so much from a sense of 
propriety as because the thrifty 
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spirit of the forefathers did not 
countenance the extravagance of 
more than one fire except upon 
state occasions, and thus during 
the cold season the lovers were 
compelled to join the family group 
or freeze. 

In summer the way was a little 
smoother for them, for there were 
gardens and fields to take refuge 
in, but here in Boston the law 
took the place of the parents’ 
watchful eye, and lovers were not 
allowed to stroll on the Common, 
a very favorite resort with them, 
after nine o’clock. 

In Connecticut a delicate con- 
cession to the lovers’ feelings was 
in vogue, called the courting stick, 
a hollow rod an inch in diameter 
and some six or eight feet long, 
fitted with a mouth and ear piece 
at either end. By means of this 
instrument the young people were 
enabled to keep an excessively 
proper distance from each other 
and at the same time exchange 
their tender nothings in the strict- 
est privacy. This was, of course, 
a form in use in ceremonious and 
high-bred families. In families 
of lower standing and less nicety 
in social matters, especially in the 
country villages, much greater 
freedom and grossness prevailed. 

Even after the young lovers, in 
the face of all their difficulties, 
had settled the matter to their 
own satisfaction, no betrothal could 
be consummated without the par- 
ents’ consent; indeed, should this 
be done in the face of their objec- 
tion, the culprits were subject to 
both fines and whipping. Breach 
of promise suits were far more 
common than in these days, and 
not only did they work both ways, 
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but a man was able to sue a girl’s 
father if she broke the engage- 
ment. 

The law did what it could to 
make matrimony a safe invest- 
ment, and among the clauses re- 
lating to it were those that for- 
bade a man beating or cursing his 
wife, leaving her alone upon a 
farm or for long in any place, or 
marrying two of her. 

In the very earliest days of the 
colony there existed a ceremony 
of betrothal called the precontract, 
at which the pastor was present 
and a sermon of admonition to 
the young couple was preached. 
This form fell into disuse, but for 
two hundred years the ceremony 
of calling the banns of a young 
couple at the Sunday meeting was 
sustained. The banns were pub- 
lished on three succeeding Sun- 
days and consisted chiefly of a 
statement that William Newell 
and Susan Goodhall did thereby 
announce their intention of mar- 
rying; whereupon William and 
Susan stood up in the full 
view of the congregation and 
turned slowly around, that all 
might see them and make no mis- 
take in their identity. After the 
third of these announcements they 
were free to marry whenever they 
chose. 

On the Sunday after her mar- 
riage, when the bride “ came out” 
in her wedding finery, it was cus- 
tomary to preach a bridal sermon, 
of which she had a long time the 
privilege of selecting the text if 
she chose. It was not till the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, that the marriage 
was performed by the parson; 
previous to that time the magis- 
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trate or any high town official 
presided. The eccentric Governor 
Bellingham took advantage of this 
custom to marry himself to Pe- 
nelope Pelham, and when he was 
summoned to account for this 
irregularity in court, used his pre- 
rogative as governor to try his 
own case on the bench. 

At the marriage feast bridescake 
was as popular then as now, and 
pieces of it were also sent to 
absent friends after the modern 
fashion; the drink dedicated to 
these occasions was _ sackposset, 
and was drunk with enthusiasm 
amid prayers and the singing of 
psalms. 

The question of settlement was 
a most important feature of the 
marriage, and the failure of one or 
the other party to fulfil expecta- 
tions in the matter was often the 
cause of the marriage being broken 
off at the last moment. In all 
cases. where the marriage was 
consummated the settlements were 
carefully agreed upon, and _ pro- 
vision made for their disposal after 
the death of either or both the 
contracting parties. 

Divorces were far from being 
frequent, yet they were not un- 
known and were most common in 
Connecticut, where persons in- 
dulging in them were referred to 
as “stand aways.” 

In the early days of colonial 
life there was little time or incli- 
nation for holiday making, and 
festivals were of rare occurrence. 
The stern spirit of the settlers did 
not lend itself easily to merrymak- 
ing, and such few holidays as they 
gradually established had ~their 
rise in some religious observance, 
as Thanksgiving day, or the prac- 
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tical needs of colony life, as elec- 
tion and muster days. 

The first public Thanksgiving 
Day in Boston was held on Feb. 
22, 1631, in gratitude for the safe 
arrival of the ship that brought 
food to the colony from England, 
and at irregular intervals this day 
was observed for fifty years before 
it became an established holiday. 
It was held at various seasons of 
the year and for various reasons 
for which the Puritans considered 
thanks due, and it was only after 
the passing of these many years 
that it finally was established as a 
festival for celebrating the harvest 
gathering. 

In the early period of the colony, 
training-day, on which the troops 
were mustered and exercised, was 
a day of great interest. At one 


period there were as many as six 
of these during the year. 


Boston 
Common was the field here used 
for manceuvres, and prizes were 
offered for the best marksmanship. 
In the course of time this day 
developed into Muster Day, which 
remained to the end the gayest 
and most untrammelled of the 
colonial holidays. _ 

Election Day was one of the 
most popular of all the holidays, 
and its presence was marked by 
all good housewives by the making 
of a rich fruit-cake called “ elec- 
tion cake,” many recipes for which 
have survived to our own time. 

In addition, there were season- 
able merry makings, such as sugar 
meltings, apple parings, corn husk- 
ings and quilting bees, in which a 
liberal amount of work on the part 
of the guests and a bountiful sup- 
per on the host’s part contributed 
largely to the making of the party, 
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although simple games were played 
and many a rustic Jove affair 
speeded to its close at them. 

It was not until the colonies had 
been established for nearly a cen- 
tury that Christmas began to be 
generally observed. In the early 
days it was looked upon with a 
feeling amounting to hatred, so 
bitter was the dislike to anything 
that savored of the Church of 
England form. Not only were 
there no Christmas stockings, trees 
or dinners, there was no religious 
meeting, no feast, and the rigid 
Pilgrims marked the day only 
by a doubly zealous devotion to 
work. 

Stern and unbending though 
they were, however, and saturated 
with a grim religious belief that 
left little room for the exercise of 
worldly emotions, not all the Puri- 
tans were gloomy, morose or flint- 
hearted. On the contrary they 
had a keen zest for rough, manly 
sports, and a heartfelt, if some- 
what boisterous, enjoyment of the 
few pleasure days in their labori- 
ous life. 

Of the interiors of their homes 
a very good conception may be 
gained from the many examples of 
colonial architecture left us in 
parts of New England, together 
with the furniture and household 
utensils treasured to this day with 
care in New England families for- 
tunate enough to possess such an 
inheritance. A large general liv- 
ing room was the scene of the 
daily family life ; this room served 
as sitting and dining room and 
oftentimes also as the kitchen, and 
was furnished with dressers, tables, 
forms or backless settees, and 
stools, seldom with chairs, as they 
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were a rarity in the earliest 
days. 

A huge, open fireplace occupied 
& goodly portion of space, and the 
mother’s spinning wheel had a 
place of honor near it. Sometimes 
there was a simply framed mirror 
hung upon the painted and wain- 
scotted wall, but pictures were 
seldom seen in the first period of 
settlement. This room abounded 
in cupboards, many of them open, 
or possessing glass doors and dis- 
playing to great advantage the 
family store of wooden table ware 
and shining pewter. 

Artificial light was supplied 
only from candles for many years, 
and for quite as many the settlers’ 
source of artificial heat was found 
in the forest abounding at their 
doors. 

They possessed from the first a 
rude plenty of the necessities and 
even some of the comforts of life, 
but luxuries did not begin to form 
any appreciable feature of colonial 
existence until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

They were forced by their posi- 
tion into becoming not only “ plain 
livers and high thinkers,” but 
hard workers, and the women 
shared the laborious life equally 
with the men, for domestic service 
was a question as complicated and 
vexatious as it is to-day, and the 
usual solution of the problem then 
was for each woman to be her own 
housewife. They became most 
talented in all branches of house- 
keeping, and by their frugality 
and cleverness in this respect were 
of the utmost assistance to their 
husbands in building up the new 
community. : 

Early in the period of the settle- 
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ment both Irish and English girls 
were sent out to be placed in the 
colonists’ families, but they proved 
to be as unruly and ignorant, and 
fully as independent as the modern 
immigrant. They soon left their 
places of service, too, to found 
homes of their own, and the colo- 
nist dame was finally driven to 
rely upon her own resources. 

As an evidence of how much 
human nature resembles itself at 
all periods of the world’s history, 
I quote an extract from a letter 
written by John Winthrop to his 
father, in 1717, in respect to the 
“servant-girl question”: “It is 
not convenient now to write the 
trouble and plague we have had 
with this Irish creature the year 
past. Lying and unfaithful; wd 
doe things on purpose in con- 
tradiction and vexation to her 
mistress; lye out of the house 
nights and have contrivances with 
fellows that have been stealing 
from o’r estate and get drink out 
of ye cellar for them; saucy and 
impudent, as when we have taken 
her to task for her wickedness she 
has gone away to coniplain of cruel 
usage.” 

He goes on to complain of her 
habit of borrowing her mistress’ 
clothes, and of going off with her 
companions without leave, and 
continues, “I may have said some 
time or other when she has been 
in fault that she was fitt to live 
nowhere but in Virginia, and if 
she wd not mend her ways I 
should send her thither, tho’ I am 
sure nobody w’d give her her pas- 
sage thither to have her service for 
twenty yeurs, she is such a high- 
spirited, pernicious Jade.” 

All of which goes to show that 
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however much the passing cen- 
turies may have improved upon 
the spirit of the Puritan settler, as 
evidenced in his descendants, they 
have made no change for the better 
in his maid-of-all-work. 

In conclusion I cannot do bet- 
ter than use a quotation previously 
applied by a writer to whose re- 
searches I am greatly indebted for 
my information in regard to our 
forefathers; “Let us thank God 


CUSTOMS PRIOR TO 1730. 


for having given us such an- 
cestors; and let each successive 
generation thank Him not less 
fervently, for being one step 
further from them in the march 
of ages.” 


ISABEL Proctor FOWLE. 


Nore. —I wish to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Mrs. Alice M. Earle in the 
preparation of this paper. 


i. P. ¥. 

















CHRISTMAS IN MERRY ENGLAND AS SEEN BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


HE following engravings and 
literature referring to the 
Christmas festivities in En- 

land half a century ago, are excel- 
lent samples of the wit of the 
time. We reproduce them in 
order that our readers may form 
an idea of what the popular taste 
then considered humorous. 


Come, ope your gates! 
The bellman waits 
To claim his annual levy, 
And hopes, to lighten his old heart, 
You'll stand a pot of heavy. 

(Ow werry sewere the cold is, 
to be sure! it quite makes von’s 
head turn round. I might have 
been having a drop too much — 
and I’m sure I haven’t; no —not 








corge Crake homie 


THE TOWNCRIER’S SONG ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 


THE CRIER’S SONG. 
Good people all, 
Both great and small, 
Come listen to my rhyme! 
Let others sing the praise of Spring: 
My theme’s the Christmas time. 


(Old up the lantern, vill you, 
Bill ?) 


Oh! time of joy 
To man and boy; 
Rich, poor; grave, gay; low, high; 
When none but sounds of mirth are heard; 
And only criers cry. 


a drop too much. I only had half 
a pint o’ beer at Mr. Simkins’s, and 
a small glass of gin at Mr. Wig- 
gins’s, and the least drop as ever 
vos o’ viskey at Mr. Higgins’s, and 
a pot of porter at Mr. Figgins’s, 
and a thimbleful of brandy at Mr. 
Villiam Smith’s, and a mug of 
stout at Mr. Valter Smith’s, and a 
glass of grog at Mr. Thomas 
Smith’s, and the share of a pint 
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of purl at Mr. John Smith’s, and a 
teacupful of cherry bounce at 
Vidow Smith’s, and a draught of 
Dublin stout at Miss Smith’s — 
and I’m sure that couldn’t do 
nob’dy no harm ; could it, Bill?) 
There’s not a stage 
Of youth or age, 
No spot in life’s dull round, 
But, like a guardian angel, there 
Your faithful crier is found. 

(Vell, I never vos out in sech 
a frost in my life: I can’t keep 
my legs the least bit that ever vas. 
Slippery times these is, to be sure. 
Hold the lantern up, vill you, 
Bill?) 

When first a wild 
And ‘‘ poor lost child,” 

Seduced by Punch’s laughter, 
You stray in tears about the streets, 

Don’t I go crying after? 

(Vill you ’old the lantern 
stiddy, Bill; and not keep vhirl- 
ing it about in that vay. Vot 
lots o’ rewolving lights there is in 
this part of the city to be sure !) 

In after-life, 
When vixen wife 
Goes running o’er the town, 
And, what is worse, runs you in debt, 
Why, don’t I cry her down? 

(Vell I’m blest if ever I see 
such printing as this: they’ve let 
the paper slip, and printed the 
werses twice over.) 

And when Lord Mayor, 
The civic chair 
With dignity you press, 
For very joy, then, don’t I cry —- 
Oh, yes! oh, yes! oh, yes! 

(I vishes them there vaits 
vouldn’t make such a nise with 
their ’arps and ’orns: nob’dy can’t 
‘ear a vord as J says: they’re no 
gentlemen, I’m sure: they might 
vait vaiting till I’ve done.) 

Then listen all, 
Both great and small, 
To what your crier declares : 


Be sober [hiccup], true and honest; and 
You all may be Lord Mayors. 


CHRISTMAS IN MERRY ENGLAND. 


(It’s no use talking, nor reading 
nayther, for I can’t get a vord out 
— it’s so werry cold! Werses is 
quite lost sitch rhymy veather as 
this. Bill, I see there’s music 


and dancing going on at the gin 
shop over the vay ; so never mind 
boxing no more to-night, but let’s 
go and jine in the “ Waultz.”) 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A 
YEAR. 
Christmas comes but once a year; 
By Jove! it hadn’t need come more, 
Unless it wants to ruin me 
Outright, and turn me out of door! 
That horrid fit of gout, brought on 
By neighbor Guzzle’s Christmas cheer, 
I thought it would have killed me quite; 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


I very seldom touch a card, 
For gambling’s not at all my sphere; 
I wish I hadn’t played last night! 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 
In drinking I’m most moderate ; 
Oh! my poor head: oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Why did I taste that nasty punch? 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


I do not often play the fool, 
And join in romps with younger folks; 
But where’s the stoic can resist 
When pretty lips so sweetly coax? 
‘Come, nunks, one game at Blindman’s- 
buff ; 
There, turn round roast beef—never 
fear!” 
A nice lumbago I have got; 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


I’m rather fond of gardening, 
And curious plants delight to rear; 


‘The best, my mistletoe, is gone; 


But Christmas comes but once a year. . 
The tree that on my natal day 
Was planted by my father dear — 
The holly tree —is stripped quite bare; 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


My kinsfolks — cousins, nephews, aunts, 
All come to dine on Christmas day ; 
It’s been the custom many years 
(Which Heaven forbid should fall away) ; 
But scarcely had they all arrived, 
When down the snow came, dull and 
drear — 
So deep, not one can get away ; 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


Of course it’s very nice indeed 
To have one’s kindred thus around; 
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And hear one’s old paternal walls 

With song. and dance and mirth resound. 
But then, they’ve taken all the beds; 

And lying on two chairs, oh! dear; 
Up in a garret — where there’s rats! 

But Christmas comes but once a year. 


The London gentlemen I met 

At Drury Lane, when last in town, 
Have written to say, if all goes right, 

By this day’s train they’re coming down. 
I know I was a deetle sprung 

That night, and by their note it’s clear, 
I’ve asked them ail five to my house; 

But Christmas comes but once a year. 








Four girls, five boys— Ann, Kate, Jane, 


Sue, 
Tom, Dick, Jack, Fred and Prendergast; 
And nurse has just come in to say, 
Another “little stranger” dear 
Is just arrived —there, that makes ten ; — 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


The following narrative is the 
conclusion of a story entitled “ Bar- 
ber Cox,and the Cutting of His 
Comb,” by Thackeray, which to- 
gether with “ Stubb’s Calendar, or 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR, 


My wife, in honor of the time, 

Would have a friendly Christmas ball ; 
‘They’ve danced a hole right through the 

floor, 

And ruined quite the party wall. 
And daughter Ann has fallen in love 

With some poor devil, not worth, I hear 
Enough to pay the parson’s fee; 

But Christmas comes but once a year. 


The servants, too, must have their rout 
(I leve to see them gat and glad) ; 

But then they needn’t all have got 
So very drunk— and very mad; 

And give one warning ‘‘ then and there,” 
And bid me ‘‘ take my beef and beer,” 

And beg I'd “ pay their wages up” — 
But Christmas comes but once a year. 


The Christmas bills are pouring in, 
My family’s increasing fast : 


the Fatal Boots,” formed the lead- 
ing attraction in the Comic Alman- 
ack for 1839 and 1840 : — 


CHRISTMAS BUSTLE. 
Tuggeridge vowed that I should 
finish my days there, when he put 
me in prison. It appears that we 
both had reason to be ashamed of 
ourselves, and were, thank God! 
I learned to be sorry for my bad 
feelings towards him, and he actu- 
ally wrote to me, to say : — 
“ Sir, — 
“I think you have suffered 
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enough for faults which, I believe, 
do not lie with you so much as 
your wife; and I have withdrawn 
my claims which I had against 
you while you were in the wrong- 
ful possession of my father’s 
estates. You must remember that 
when, on examination of my 
father’s papers, no will was found, 
I yielded up his property, with 
perfect willingness, to those who I 
fancied were his legitimate heirs. 
For this I received all sorts of 
insults from your wife and your- 
self (who acquiesced in them); 
and when the discovery of a will 
in India proved my just claims, 
you must remember how they 
were met, and the vexatious pro- 
ceedings with which they sought 
to oppose them. 

“I have discharged your law- 
yer’s bill; and, as I believe you 
are more fitted for the trade you 
formerly exercised than any other, 
I will give five hundred pounds 
for the purchase of a stock and 
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shop when you shall find one to 
suit you. 

“TI enclose a draft for twenty 
pounds, to meet your present- ex- 
penses. You have, I am told, a 
son, a boy of some spirit; if he 
likes to try his fortune abroad, and 
go on board an Indiaman, I can 
get him an appointment ; and am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN TUGGERIDGE.” 

It was Mrs. Breadbasket, the 
housekeeper, who brought - this 
letter, and looked mighty con- 
temptuous as she gave it. 

« T hope, Breadbasket, that your 
master will send me my things, at 
any rate,” cries Jemmy.. “ There’s 
seventeen silk and satin dresses, 
and a whole heap of trinkets that 
can be of no earthly use to him.” 

*“ Don’t Breadbasket me, mem, 
if you please, mem. My master 
says that them things is quite 
obnoxious to your sphere of life. 
Breadbasket, indeed !”’ and so she 
sailed out. 
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Naidu 


CHRISTMAS : 


Jemmy hadn’t a word; she had 
grown mighty quiet since we had 
been in misfortune: but my 
daughter looked as happy as a 
queen; and Tug, when he heard 
of the ship, gave a jump that 
nearly knocked down poor Or- 
lando. 

« Ah, I suppose you'll forget me 
now,” says he with a sigh; and 
seemed the only unhappy person 
in the company. 

“Why, you conceive, Mr. 
Crump,” says my wife, with a 
great deal of dignity, “that con- 
nected as we are, a young man 
born in a work ” — 

“ Woman!” cried I (for once 
in my life determined to have my 
own way), “hold your foolish 
tongue. Your absurd pride has 
been the ruin of us, hitherto, and, 
from this day, I'll have no more 
of it. Hark ye, Orlando, if you 
will take Jemimarann, you may 
have her; and if you'll take five 





BOXING DAY. 


thousand pounds for a half share 
of the shop, they’re yours; and 
that’s for you, Mrs. Coxe.” 

And here we are, back again, 
and I write this from the old 
back shop, where we are all waiting 
to see the new year in. Orlando 
sits yonder, plaiting a wig for my 
Lord Chief Justice, as happy as 
may be; and Jemimarann and 
her mother have been as busy as 
you can imagine all day long, and 
are just now giving the finishing 
touches to the bridal dresses ; for 
the wedding is to take place the 
day after to-morrow. I’ve cut 
seventeen heads off (as I say) this 
very day; and as for Jemmy, I no 
more mind her than I do the 
Emperor of China and all his 
Tambarins. Last night we had a 
merry meeting of friends and 
neighbors, to celebrate our reap- 
pearance among them, and very 
merry we all were. We begun 
with quadrilles, but I never could 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


do ’em well; and after that, to 
please Mr. Crump and his in- 
tended, we tried a_ gallopared, 
which I found anything but easy ; 
for since I am come back to a life 
of peace and comfort, it’s astonish- 
ing how stout I’m getting ; so we 
turned at once to what Jemmy and 
me excels in —a country dance; 
which is rather surprising, as we 
both was brought up to a town 
life. As for young Tug, he 
showed off in a sailor’s hornpipe, 
which Mrs. Coxe says is very 
proper for him to learn, now he is 
intended for the sea. But stop! 
here comes in the punchbowls; and 
if we are not happy, whois? I say 
I am like the Swish people, for I 
can’t flourish out of my native 
hair. 


BOXING DAY. 


Of all the joys the seasons bring 

(And most, alas! have flown away), 
I dearly do delight to sing 

The pleasures of a Boxing Day. 


For then a host of smiling folks 
Are anxiuus their respects to pay, 
And tell me (would it were a hoax!) 
That, ‘‘if I please,” it’s Boxing Day. 


Those doleful waits, who’ve lain in wait, 
To scare my balmy sleep away, 

Like bravoes who’ve despatched their job, 
Now claim reward on Boxing Day. 


The milkmaid, who deals out sky-blue, 
(Her tally’s double-scored, they say,) 
With smiling face, of rosy hue, 
A curtsey drops on Boxing Day. 


The baker’s man, who brings me bread 
As heavy as a lump of clay, 

And bricks as hard as any stone, 
I can’t refuse on Boxing Day. 


As I was walking in the street, 
I met the butcher with his tray ; 
He thrust the corner in my eye — 
I’ll think of him on Boxing Day. 


The scavenger, who plastered me, 
When dressed in wedding suit so gay, 

Now hopes I ‘‘ von’t forget, d’ye see, 
As how that this here’s Boxing Day.” 


My house on fire — no turncock found ; 
My house burned down — he came to say, 
He hoped that I’d reward his zeal, 
And think of him on Boxing Day. 


The bellman, dustman, chimney-sweep, 
Bring up the rear in smart array, 

And all get drunk, and strip to fight, 
To prove it is a Boxing Day. 





PROGRESS OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS DURING THE PAST 274 YEARS. 


BY ARTHUR WELLINGTON BRAYLEY. 


CHAPTER III. 


EAR the lower corner of Elm 
N Street, facing the conduit 
on Washington Street, op- 
posite the Edward Tings wharf, — 
the “common landing place” as 
early as 1634 when it consisted of 
a bridge or pier — stood the house 
of tanner John Glover, who came 
here sometime previous to 1650. 
He died in 1653, and left half his 
house nearest Mr. Webb’s to his 
wife and the other half to his son 
Habakkuk, with half his tan yard 
adjacent. But I am unable to say 
just where the tan yard was 
located. Mr. Henry Webb owned 
three lots —one on State Street 
next to the site of the present 
Brazer Building, a wharf at the 
foot of State Street and another 
lot at the corner of West and Tre- 
mont Streets. It is more than 
probable, however, that the latter 
place was the one in which the 
tan vats were situated, as his 
neighbors, Burden and Johnson, 
had their vats at this spot. To 
whom fell the other half interest 
of the vats is not recorded. 


Aokn ihean 


Habkakuk was also assigned 
half of the house next to Hudson’s 
brew house on Washington Street. 
He conducted the business with 
success and was highly esteemed 
by the townspeople. Another son, 


John, who had graduated at Har- 
vard in 1651, continued to live 
with the mother. ‘Becoming a 
merchant he moved to Swansea ; 
and returned to Boston in 1690. 
He lived and died (1696) on Sum- 
mer Street and is buried in the 
Granary Burying Ground. 

About 1648 there was admitted 
to the now rapidly increasing 
band of colonists a man who was 
destined to be of great service to 
the town. Deacon Henry Bridg- 
ham was a tanner of the progres- 
sive type, and did considerable to 
place the leather business upon so 
solid a foundation that the com- 
bined energy of the tanners of the 
world has been unable to under- 
mine it. 

Of humble circumstances, he 
possessed such talents and energy 
as would have made him success- 
ful at any time or in any country. 
To be popular and possess the 
confidence of his fellow townsmen 
was his first thought, for that was 
the backbone of success. To do 
this he became identified with 
church work and was soon ap- 
pointed a deacon. He also en- 
listed in the artillery company and 
rose to the rank of captain in 1644. 
He would never allow business to 
interfere with his duty to the 
town and cheerfully served in any 
petty office that was in turn doled 
out to the male inhabitants. 

When the deacon was admitted 
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to the membership of the church 
in Boston on March 31, 1644, 
upon letters from Dorchester, he 
was a single man. Soon after his 
settlement in Boston he married 
his wife Elizabeth, by whom he 
had a large family of children, six 
sons of whom grew up, although 
only three lived to inherit their 
father’s estate. 
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At the time our tanner obtained 
the property there were standing 
upon the site the buildings erected 
by Mr. Spoore, which were con- 
sidered by the good deacon and 
his wife and his six sons as suf- 
ficient for their purpose; but as 
the children grew and his worldly 
affairs prospered, he considered 
it prudent to erect what in those 
days was termed amansion. ‘This 


he commenced in 1670, buildnig it 
Hom Barr Ly Kam little further down Milk Street 
and nearer to his tan yard, which 


Beginning business upon a 
small scale he gradually increas- 
ed his facilities until he had a 
larger plant than any other tanner 
in the state. His original vats 
were probably located on Wash- 
ington Street near the southerly 
corner of School, sharing the lot 
with Francis Lyle the barber, who, 
after the fashion of the day, united 
with his calling the service of sur- 
geon. 

Mr. Bridgham sold his interest 
in the lot Jan. 12, 1648-49, in 
part to Mr. John Spoore and Rich- 
ard Tappin, a transaction that was 
of decided advantage to the’ tan- 
ner, as by it he secured a most de- 
sirable site for his tan pits. Mr. 
Spoore owned a lot bounded by 
the creek and including that terri- 
tory now bounded by Congress 
and Bath Streets. Oct. 14, 1648, 
Spoore — who, for scoffing at the 
baptismal ceremonies, signing the 
church covenant, was excommuni- 
cated from the First Church, of 
which Bridgham was a deacon — 
mortgaged his one acre estate to 
Mr. Nicholas Willis for £66; but 
just how it came in possession of 
Mr. Bridgham no record exists to 
show. 





was bounded easterly by a narrow 
lane which in his day was known 
as Tanner’s Lane, but has since 
been called Bath Street on account 
of the bathing establishment which 
was carried on there for many 
years. 

Bath Street was once known as 
Horn Lane, and was the habita- 
tion of George Robert Twelves 
Hewes, a member of the Tea 
Party. His father was a glue 
maker, soap boiler, tanner, tallow 
chandler, and perhaps filled up his 
leasure with other “fat” jobs. 
Young Hewes was baptized at the 
Old South, and had a considerable 
share in the tumults worked up by 
the Boston Mechanics. His elder 
brother, Shubael, was butcher 
master general in the town during 
the invasion of General Howe’s 
redcoats, and at one time during 
the siege, six head of cattle was 
the entire stock in his hands for 
troops or inhabitants. His butcher 
shop was at the corner of Wash- 
ington Street and Harvard Place, 
opposite the Old South, in an old 
building with a projecting upper 
story. A slaughter house was 
connected with the establishment. 

Mr. Bridgham’s will, executed 
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November eighth, and proved on 
the thirteenth of the succeeding 
April, exhibits his prudence and 
foresight. By this instrument he 
bequeaths to each of his six sons 
the sum of one hundred pounds, 
and devises his real estate to his 
wife, to be improved by her during 
her life ; she and‘her son Jonathan 
were to carry on the tan yard, and 
to see to the education, and 
instruction in the trade, of her 
sons, Joseph, Benjamin, Samuel 
and James. The eldest son, John, 
had been educated at Harvard 
College, and was settled as a 
physician in the town of Ipswich. 
Continuing his will, Mr. Bridgham 
said: * The new house that I have 
raised and proceeded in the build- 
ing of it, my wish is that out of 
the estate it is to be finished and 
made habitable, at the discretion 
of my wife and overseers.” He 
also gave his wife power to devise 
the estate, if she died his widow ; 
and allowed her to choose which 
of the two houses to live in and 
improve, “if she see fit to marry 
again, namely, the one I now live 
and dye in and the new house.” 

Mr. Bridgham died March 12, 
1670-71, and his widow in Sep- 
tember, 1672. July 20, 1680, 
their real estate was divided be- 
tween three surviving sons, John, 
Jonathan and Joseph. (The 
worthy tanner and his wife must 
have been fond of the Christian 
names having “J” for the initial, 
as they had four in the family.) 
To Dr. John was allotted the por- 
tion upon which the new house 
stood. This extended so _ far 
east as to include the westerly 
portion of the present Congress 
Street, which thoroughfare was 
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laid out and opened about 1763 
under the name of Dalton’s Lane; 
and the portion of the present 
Devonshire Street, lying between 
Milk and Water Streets, was very 
early laid out by John Jolliffe, 
at one time the town recorder. 

Dr. John Bridgham died at 
Ipswich May 5, 1721, and the 
estate fell to his nephew Joseph, 
son of his brother Joseph, who 
after leaving Harvard College 
became an apothecary, keeping 
his store in Boston. From him it 
passed by purchase, February, 
1734-35, to Francis Barland of 
Boston for £1,200. The latter 
dying in 1763, the property passed 
to his son Francis, and from him 
to his sister, who married John 
Still Winthrop; after her death 
the estate was assigned, in 1765, 
to her children. Among these 
heirs were the mother of Hon. 
David Sears and the father of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

Thomas Clement, house wright, 
was the next owner, having pur- 
chased it for £600. He sold it 
July 21, 1794, for £2,000 of the 
then depreciated lawful money of 
the country, to Jean Baptiste Gil- 
bert Payplat dis Julien of Boston, 
restorator, who made it famous as 
the most popular restaurant of the 
town. Julien died June 13, 1805, 
but the business was continued by 
the widow. From her it passed 
in December, 1815, to her two 
daughters, who sold it to the Com- 
mercial Insurance Company for 
the sum of $12,160. Since that 
time it has been divided into two 
lots and sold again. 

This establishment was termed 
“ Julien’s Restorator,” being the 
first noticed with the distinctive 
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title ; all the rest were taverns or 
boarding houses. M. Julien was 
the inventor of that agreeable 
potage which bears his name. He 
came to this country with the 
celebrated Dubuque, who was a 
refugee from the French Revo- 
lution. 

The Bridgham heirs undoubt- 
edly dwelt in the house until it was 
sold out of the family to Mr. Bar- 
land, and about this time Joseph 
Caleph or Calef, a tanner, took the 
house and tan yard and died here 
in 1763. In the conflagration of 
1779, which consumed the build- 
ings east of Washington Street to 
the water, the Bridgham mansion, 
occupied by Caleph’s widow, es- 
caped. Atabout this time Congress 
Street was laid out from Milk 
Street to Water Street. Previous 
to this date (1757) a petition was 
circulated to have Water Street 
continued over the old tan heaps 
and to have it paved. The Bridg- 
ham or Julien house was taken 
down in July, 1824. A very good 
description is left to us of this 
celebrated structure, and as it is 
the only one we have of the resi- 
dences of the early tanners it may 
be of interest. 

It was framed and built of 
wood, pretty much in the style of 
the buildings erected before 1700. 
It was two stories high, with an 
attic story of gables ; very nearly 
square on the ground, and had a 
square projecting porch as high as 
the main structure. The second 
story overreached by a jetty over 
the first as did the attic over the 
second. An entry extended the 
whole length of the building from 
the Milk Street front to the rear, 
and large, comfortable parlors and 
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a convenient kitchen extended from 
either side. The chambers were 
in the second and third stories, 
and a small room in thé projection 
over the porch was probably used 
by the busy Tanner as .a. counting 
room. 

The roof was a compound of 
gables, six in number, three in 
front, one at each side and one 
facing the back yard, the roof 
of the last having a double slant, 
very much like that of houses of 
half a century later. A very 
large, irregular shaped chimney 
protruded from the centre of the 
roof. The old building was suc- 
ceeded by Julien, afterwards Con- 
gress Hall. 

Mr. Bridgham’s storage house 
for bark was of large dimensions, 
and together with his dwelling 
extended upon the town land, 
which land was given to him in 
consideration of his paying £40 
to the fund for building the alms- 
house. After the deacon’s death 
his son Jonathan continued the 
business, and in 1673 he was 
“rented the tan pitts his father 
hired of the town for eight years 
at 30 shillings in money per year.” 
He, like his father, was a man of 
thrift, and often held the highest 
positions of trust in the gift of 
his townsmen. He was one of 
the first inspectors of the trans- 
tation of hides, filling that position 
in 1685, and soon after his father’s 
death became a,deacon in the 
same church. After his decease 
the business was carried on by his 
children and grandchildren. 

Joseph Bridgham, the second 
son of Deacon Henry, was an 
elder in the church ; in 1697 he 
was chosen as_ representative to 
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the general court, and in 1693 
was made selectman. 

Mr. William Copp had as 
neighbor, Thomas Buttolph, a 
tanner, whose estate overlooked 
the mill cove and fronted the 
present Prince Street. He owned 
another estate of four and a half 
acres on what is now near the cor- 
ner of Hanover and Commercial 
Streets, at that time adjacent to 
Winnissimmet ferry, which was 
operated by Mr. Marshall. Along 
this water front various ship yards 
were established later in the 
colonial and in the early Provin- 
cial period. It was in one of 
these, probably the former, that 
Buttolph lived until he took up 
his residence in the more thickly 
settled part of the town on Wash- 
ington Street near Court, and 
having as neighbors ‘Cobbler ” 
Corser, Robert Turner and Govy- 
ernor Richard Bellingham, before 
that worthy built his mansion on 
Cotton (Pemberton Square) Hill. 


Buttolph’s will (New England 


Historic Genealogical Register, 
April, 1862, page 159) leaves to 
his wife Anna, his house, goods, 
stable, barn and other housings, 
and after her death they were to 
goto his son Thomas. This res- 
idence he calls his “ new house.” 
His old dwelling he left to 
Thomas “till his mother dies ; 
then to his son John.” The former 
was born in 1637 and the latter 
two years later. 

But the principal estate, the one 
which has embalmed his memory 
in the topography of Boston, is 
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his eight acre pasture at the West 
End. The descent of this estate is 
detailed by Bowditch (“ Gleaner” 
article XIX and XX) and will be 
found of value to those interested 
in the locations of the early tan- 
ners. This territory extended to a 
point near what is now Cambridge 
Street, the south of which thor- 
oughfare was owned by Jeremiah 
Alden, who owned a large tract 
of grove and gardens which has 
since been sadly desecrated by 
civilization. 

In the Book of Possession is 
recorded the following item: 
“ William Hudson, sen., a lot in 
ye new field, containing about five 
acres, bounded with Richard Cook 
on the east, Mr. Thomas Clark 
west, sould to Mr. Buttolph,” and 
another: “ William Hudson, sen., 
granted to Thomas Buttolph five 
acres of land in the new field 
bounded with Richard Cook east, 
James Johnson west, William 
Wilson south, —-—— Davis apoth- 
ecary north, and this was by a deed 
dated 26, 4, 1646, acknowledged 
same day before Mr. Winthrop, 
Governor.” 

It will be remembered that 
James Johnson is our old friend 
the glover-tanner, whose posses- 
sion in this district was described 
as consisting of “about an acre, 
bounded with John Biggs, north, 
Francis Lloyle or Loyall west, 
Zach. Bosworth, south, Thomas 
Clark, east.” The glover acquired 
both Lloyle’s and Clark’s lots, and 
he conveyed to his friend Buttolph 
by deed dated “14th, 6th, 1649; re- 
corded 29,1 mo., 1654,” «31 acres 
in Centry field, bounded on land 
of said Thomas, east, Wm. Davis, 
north, Theodore Atkinson, west 
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and Zacheus Bosworth, south.” 
These two purchases vested in But- 
tolph the eight and a half acres. 

Buttolph Street was laid out 
along or across the extreme wester- 
ly line of this estate, and its east- 
erly boundary includes the houses 
on the west side of Hancock 
Street. 

The westerly portion of this 
pasture, like that of Jeremiah 
Alden, gradually became occupied 
by colored people. A lot, no less 
than 884 feet wide by 117 feet 
deep, on the westerly side of Bel- 
knap Street, bought by Ebenezer 
Storer in 1737, was conveyed by 
his executors to “Scipio.” “The 
deeds of this area,” says ‘“ Glean- 
er,” “show how exclusively the 
great names of antiquity were borne 
by this class of our fellow citizens. 
Cato, Cesar, Pompey, Scipio, here 


figure on an humbler stage than of 
old, in company with ‘Cuff Buf- 


fum, etc. And among _ the 
‘Dinahs’ and ‘Phillises’ occur 
other female names, which though 
derived from bright colors, really 
indicate at first blush, the dark 
skin of the parties, viz., Olive, 
Violet, Rose, etc. 

« Our city fathers, not being of 
opinion that ‘a rose by any other 
name will smell as sweet,’ changed 
Belknap Street into Joy Street 
and took one letter from Buttolph 
Street, making it now read 
Butolph Street. Hancock Street 
(so named from King John—Han- 
cock), having before been named 


George Street (for King George) - 


has always been occupied by white 
inhabitants, being the genteel end 
of Buttolph’s pasture.” 

Buttolph died in 1667, devising 
tohisson. The latter died (1668) 
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intestate, leaving a widow, Mary 
(who married a man _ named 
Swett) and four children, Thomas, 
Nicholas, Mary and Abigail. In 
1682 John conveyed to his 
nephews and nieces his moiety. 
Of this family Thomas died. 
Abigail married Joseph Belknap, 
Jr. Mary married one Thaxter, 
and after his death, Robert Gut- 
tridge. In 1701 these heirs divid- 
ed the whole pasture, each having 
a lot of two and two thirds acres ; 
the westerly part being assigned 
to Nicholas, the middle to Mrs. 
Belknap and the easterly part to 
Mrs. Thaxter-Guttridge. This pas- 
ture extended from Buttolph 
Street to Hancock Street and in 
the rear to Myrtle Street. 

In 1734, by indenture between 
the Belknap heirs and Mrs. Gut- 
tridge, Belknap Street was laid 
out, making the second street in 
this district to perpetuate the name 
of a tanner or of his family. 

The present Cambridge Street 
was laid out in 1647, twelve feet 
wide through Mr. Stoughton’s 
ground “along the rayle side,” 
through Richard Cook’s and 
Thomas Buttolph’s “to the far- 
der end of the lots to Thomas 
Munt’s ground on the farthest 
side.” 

It would appear as though this 
tanner was determined to own a 
tract of land in most of the im- 
portant sections of the town. 
His next real estate venture was 
the purchase of one and one half 
acres between Essex and Bedford 
Streets, back of the common land 
facing Kingston Street, but to 
what purpose he put this property 
is not definitely known. Probably 
he used it as a farm as the records 
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mention the land as his garden. 
Edward Cowell the “ cordwinder” 
lived opposite. A large tract at 
Pullen Point (Shirley) was also 
allotted to Mr. Buttolph in 1637, 
which date must be but a few 
years after he came to tHis 
country. 

Nathaniel Bishop, a tanner or 
more probably a currier, of 1645, 
was favored by having a_ public 
thoroughfare named in his honor. 
It was well known for more than 
a century, being laid out Oct. 15, 
1645, from a point west of his 
lot running through to Summer 
Street, nearby the present Hawley 
Street, and was known as Bishop’s 
Alley. This house and lot were 
on Milk Street, and he had for his 
immediate neighbors, two shoe- 
makers, Stevenson and Reynolds, 
who had a short cut from their 


house to the public tan pits at the 
creek. 
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In 1673 Mr. Bishop lived at the 
marsh at the foot of Batterymarsh 
Street, the same territory rented 
by the town in 1656 to Captain 
James Johnson who conveyed it 
to Thomas Hull. During Bishop’s 
occupancy the house was known 
as the “ Blue Bell” and later as 
“The Castle Tavern.” Mr. 
Bishop took the freeman’s oath in 
1645. He was never very promi- 


-nent in political or religious mat- 


ters. His only public position 
was that of sealer of leather in 
1650. He is mentioned in 1658 
as giving a bond of twenty pounds 
to secure the town from any ex- 
pense from John Peirce and fam- 
ily. Bishop had four sons, Joseph, 
Benjamin, John and Samuel, but I 
cannot say as to whether or not 
any of them succeeded to the tan- 
ning business. 


(To be continued.) 





PROMINENT MEN IN THE SHOE AND LEATHER 
‘TRADE. 


LEWIS BRADLEY RUSSELL 
was born in Worcester, Mass., in 
1831. After leaving the public 
schools, he entered the employ of 
Gross & Strauss, dealers in lace, 
in Boston. His first business 
venture was in Charles’ River 
Village where for a short time he 











LEWIS BRADLEY RUSSELL. 


made paper. 


Leaving here he 
went to Lynn, embarking with 


Mr. Farnsworth of Nichols & 
Farnsworth, Boston, in the shoe 
supply business, having at the 
same time a house in New York 
of his own. In 1867, he com- 
menced at Woburn to manufacture 
soles, heels and flat counters, the 
firm being Russell & Johnson. 


At that time a moulded counter 
was unknown, being used flat in 
a shoe. Mr. Russell conceived 
the idea of a moulded counter and 
had the ingenuity to construct 
machines for making them, which 
machines, with some _ improve- 
ments, are in operation to-day. 
This was a decided innovation 
and the manufacturing interest ac- 
cepted it at once. In many re- 
spects this is the most important 
part of a shoe. 

After Mr. Johnson died, the 
firm in 1888 was made a corpora- 
tion under the firm name of the 
Russell Counter Co. Mr. Russell 
died in 1892, and his two sons, 
W. H. and L. D., continued the 
business. 

Mr. Russell married Caroline E. 
Hastings, and was the father of 
four children, two of whom have 
died. The firm now manufactures 
nothing but counters, and not 
only are the largest house in their 
line in the United States, but 
always have been. 

Their plant is composed of 
thirteen distinct buildings, cover- 
ing one and one-half acres of 
ground and turning out fifty thou- 
sand pairs a day. They sell to 
the trade throughout the United 
States and some abroad. They 
make their own cement used in 
putting the stiffening together, 
which is of pure Para. Connected 
with the plant is a machine shop, 
completely fitted, where they 
make and repair their machinery ; 
also an electric lighting station of 
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their own, the buildings and 
grounds being thoroughly lighted. 

Because of his genius Mr. Rus- 
sell will live in the memory of all 
who deal in shoes or are enabled 
to have a handsome shoe and a 
good wearing one. His invention 
was as radical a departure as has 
ever been made, and his name 
should be classed with Goodyear, 
McKay and all who brought the 
manufacture of shoes to such a 
degree of perfection. 


CHARLES H. KENT, Jr., 
resides at No. 20 Orient Street, 
Swampscott, Mass. He was born 
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CHARLES H. KENT, JR. 


Nov. 3, 1854, in the town of 
Wells, Me. His father, Rev. 
Charles H. Kent, of Canada, was 
born Juxe 26,1829. His mother, 
Hannah A. (Richardson) Kent, 
was born in Lynn, Feb. 21, 1834. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kent were the 
parants of six children, three sons 
and three daughters, of whom the 
following are all living: Charles 
H., Jr., of Swampscott ; Nelson N. 
Kent, of Chicago, Il; Frank A. 
Kent, of Stoneham, Mass. ; Emma 
J. Smith, of Lynn, Mass. ; Alice 
P. Dow, of Stoneham, Mass. ; and 
Nellie P. Harwood, of Lynn, Mass. 

The subject of our sketch was 
educated in Lynn, Mass. At the 
age of thirteen he entered a shoe 
manufactory, and for seventeen 
years by constant application to 
business, which his duties required, 
he became a throughly practical 
finisher. 

In September, 1889, a partner- 
ship was formed with Mr. Freder- 
ick P. Smith, under the firm name 
of Kent & Smith, Manufacturers 
of Shoe Stains, Congo Blacking, 
Wax, etc., at 358 Broadway, 
Lynn; afterwards at 62 Oxford 
Street, in 1891. This accommo- 
dation being inadequate to their 
wants, they removed to their 
present quarters, 71-73 Blake 
Street, July 1, 1894. 

Their business has grown rap- 
idly. Both members of this firm 
possess the complete confidence 
and high esteem of their own 
trade, and of business in general. 

Mr. Kent married Miss Lucretia 
M. Tweed, of Swampscott, Mass. 


J. DUDLEY EVANS, 184 
Market Street, Lynn, Mass., is 
manager of the extensive business 
of the late Mr. Osmus Phillips, 
the pioneer manufacturer of sew- 
ing machine needles. (The house 
was established in 1855, and Mr. 
Phillips died in 1889.) 

Mr. Evans was born in the year 
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18538, in the city of Newburyport, 
and received his early education 
in the old Putnam Free School. 
His father, Capt. Ezekiel Evans, 
was born in Salisbury, Mass., and 
was a well known master mariner. 
His mother (now seventy years of 
age and enjoying good health) 
was Miss Mary B., daughter of 
Mr. James Johnson of Newbury- 
port, who before his death in 1834 
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J. DUDLEY EVANS. 


was the owner and proprietor of an 
extensive truck driving business. 
Mr. Evans’ sister is the widow of 


Mr. Osmus Phillips and is a 
resident of Lynn. 

Early in life, the subject of our 
sketch (like a good many other 
Newburyport boys) became fas- 
cinated with the idea of going to 
sea, and successfully followed the 
calling a long time, becoming a 
master mariner, during which time 
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he made several voyages from 
Newburyport. 

In 1880, he commenced his pres- 
ent business career with Mr. 
Phillips, and the fourteen years’ 
experience with a gentleman of 
such superior business qualifica- 
tions, has amply qualified him to 
assume the management and in- 
terest of this extensive and well 
known house. 

Besides manufacturing shoe 
needles of all descriptions, they 
make the Patent Hood Holder, 
also the awls and drivers for the 
Wire Grip Fastener Company, in 
the manufacture of which from 
thirty to forty hands are employed. 

Mr. Evans married Miss Louisa 
G., daughter of James Anderson, 
Esq., of Newburyport, by whom 
he has had four children, two sons 
and two daughters, all of whom 
are now living. 


WILLIAM WINSLOW CROOKER 
was born Sept. 26, 1850, in North 
Brunswick, Me. His father, John 
W. Crooker, was born Jan. 18, 
1829, in the city of Bath, Me. He 
was ashoe manufacturer in Bruns- 
wick, and removed to Lynn, July 
12, 1859, now residing at 95 Grant 
Street in that city. His mother 
was Amaril L. (Bachelder) Crook- 
er, born June 14, 1828, in Lisbon, 
Me. They had two children ; the 
daughter died at an early age. 
Mrs. Crooker had one half brother 
and three own’ brothers. Her 
sister is Mrs. Dorothy, wife of - 
Loring Simmons and mother of 
the celebrated sculptor Franklin 
Simmons. The latter’s residence 
is in Rome, Italy, where he has 
been for twenty-five years. He is 
now engaged on the equestrian 
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statue of General Logan; he also 
made the bust of General U. S. 
Grant and the statue of Governor 
King, the first governor of Maine, 
which was set off from Massachu- 
setts in the year 1820. 

The subject of our sketch came 
to Lynn when nine years of age. 
It was here he received his educa- 
tion, first in the public schools, and 














WILLIAM WINSLOW CROOKER. 


later in the private school of David 


M. Johnson, the historian. In 
March, 1873, he married Miss 
Josephine Farrington of Swamp- 
scott. They have two children, 
one son, William Eugene, now in 
his eighteenth year, and one daugh- 
ter, Alice Maude, twenty-one 
years of age. 

In the year 1876, William Wins- 
low Crooker commenced business 
in Broad Street. He was the first 
inventor of hard finish for the bot- 
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toms of ladies’ shoes. In 1877 
he removed to Oxford Street. In 
1884 he sold out his business to 
Boynton & Cochy and spent six 
months in Europe. Later he 
bought out the same firm, and has 
been its successor ever since. He 
is the general manager of the 
Electric Boot & Shoe Finishing 
Co. Fifteen patents, American 
and foreign, have been granted this 
company since Oct. 12, 1880. 
This process is used all over the 
world. 

Mr. Crooker is also the owner 
and proprietor of the Crooker 
Finishing Company. He manu- 
factures all kinds of stains, burnish- 
ing and dressing inks, satin bottom 
gloss and other specialties. His 
office and factory are at 131 and 
133 Oxford Street, Lynn. 

Mr. Crooker is a genial gentle- 
man of superior business qualifi- 
cations. He is a member of the 
ark Club of Lynn; is a staunch 
Republican, and has twice been 
honored by election to the city 
council, in 1889 and 1890. 


AARON F. SMITH was born 
in West Danvers, now West 
Peabody, Mass., in 1835, and is a 
son of John and Elizabeth Smith, 
who had a family of six sons and 
four daughters. His early life 
was spent on a farm and _ his 
educational advantages were such 
as fall to the lot of most farmers’ 
sons. 

At the age of twenty he went 
to Danvers Centre, where he 
bought a stitching machine, then 
but recently invented, and being 
of a natural mechanical turn of 
mind soon learned to operate it. 
In 1857 he opened a stitching 
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shop in Lynn, commencing with 
ten operators, and later on fifty 
were employed in doing the stitch- 
ing for several large boot and shoe 
manufacturers. 

In 1865 he with his brother, J. 
N. Smith, formed a partnership 
and embarked in the manufacture 
of shoes; this firm continued 
about eight years, after which 








AARON F. SMITH. 


Mr. Smith conducted the business 
alone. Their business was begun 
on Spring Street, later they moved 
to Oxford Street and in 1892 they 
moved to their large factory on 
Essex Street. 

His goods, which consist ex- 
clusively of ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s shoes, have gained an 
enviable reputation among the 
trade, and are in ready demand. 
During the last two years Mr. 
Smith has maintained in Boston a 
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store for storage of his goods and 
as a distributing centre for local 
jobbers. 

Outside of the regular shoe 
manufacturing business Mr. Smith 
has been very successful as an in- 
ventor of shoe machinery. In 
1886 he invented the Smith shav- 
ing machine which is in general 
use. It is made in Boston by the 
Union Heel Trimming Company. 
He has improved a machine for 
moulding counters and is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of several 
other machines which he assisted 
in inventing. 

He is financially interested in 
many business enterprises, and is 
a director in the Central National 
Bank, but the shoe manufacturing 
interest and the making of shoe 
machinery engross almost wholly 
his time and attention. Mr. Smith 
was married in 1864 to Miss 
Helen M. Hoyt of New Hamp- 
shire. They have one daughter, 
Ella F., the wife of Frank T. 
Moore, the manager of Mr. Smith’s 
factory. 


JOSEPH E. PECKHAM, of 
86-42 Lincoln Street, Boston, was 


born in Worcester, Mass. He was 
the fourth son of a family consist- 
ing of five brothers and one sister. 
The subject of our sketch received 
his education at the best schools in 
his native city, and in 1885 began 
his business life by making paper, 
associating himself in the enter- 
prise witha Mr. Dillingham. This 
copartnership was continued three 
years, when a new concern was or- 
ganized, as J. E. Peckham & Co., 
manufacturers of paper and leather 
board. 

In 1889 this far-sighted firm 
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saw a new money-making branch 
and began the manufacture of 
shanks. Their mill was located at 
Greenwich, N. Y., and their offices 
and stores at 86 Lincoln Street 
and Essex Street, Boston. They 
occupied the former store two 
years, when the increase of busi- 
ness demanded more _ extensive 











JOSEPH E, PECKHAM, 

quarters, and they removed to 
their present building, 36-42 Lin- 
coln Street. The volume of busi- 
ness increased so rapidly that the 
Greenwich mill was incapable of 
turning out shanks sufficient to 
supply their orders, so another 
mill of much larger capacity was 
built at Stillwater, N. Y. 

In 1891, a combination was 
formed for making steel shanks, 
so the enterprising firm lost no 
time in establishing a factory in 
Brockton, and have fought against 
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any and all combinations, and 
judging by the increased and ex- 
tensive business of this concern, 
the trade has undoubtedly decided 
that it was for their best interest 
to make their large purchases from 
J. E. Peckham & Co. 

It seems hardly possible, never- 
theless it is a fact, that four to five 
million shanks, besides ten thou- 
sand gross of steel, are now being 
made each month, employing from 
seventy-five to eighty hands, and 
making as many as one hundred 
varieties and sizes. In addition 
to this, the firm is just about start- 
ing in manufacturing tacks and 
nails at their Brockton factory. 
An extensive stock is always on 
hand at their Boston store, 36-42 
Lincoln Street, where a_ large 
force of girls is employed in their 
manufacture. 

Mr. Peckham is married and has 


one daughter ten years of age and 


one son of two years. He is an 
enthusiastic lover of athletic 
sports of all kinds, and even be- 
fore he began business for himself, 
became infatuated with the game 
of base ball, and up to the present 
time, whenever the needed recre- 
ation and exercise will permit, 
this favorite pastime finds our 
genial friend a participator. 

Mr. Peckham is a gentleman of 
rare business qualifications, and 
many an ordinary merchant would 
overlook opportunities that have 
proved his success. 


WALTER L. C. NILES, of the 
firm of J. A. Niles & Son, De- 
signers and Manufacturers of Boot 
and Shoe Patterns at 113 Munroe 
St., Lynn, was born on Union St. 
St. John, N. B. April 24, 1864. 
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His father, Mr. James A. Niles, 
was born in Linneus, Me. His 
mother, Caroline’ P. (Melowne) 
Niles, was born in St. John, N. B. 
Walter L. C. has one sister, Mrs. 
Pearson B. Dunham, residing in 
Peabody, Mass. Mr. Niles re- 
moved to Lynn, Mass., with his 
parents when he was five years 











WALTER L. C. NILES. 


of age and attended the public 
schools. 

Leaving school at the age of 
seventeen he entered the establish- 
ment of his father, learning the 
business of making shoe patterns, 
where he remained until 1882, 
when he went to work for C. W. 
Varney of Market Street, Lynn, 
having charge of the pattern de- 
partment. In 1883, Messrs. J. C. 
Bennett & Barnard of Central 
Square engaged his services and 
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there he had charge of their 
pattern department and measure 
work. In 1885, he changed his 
residence to New York City and 
accepted the position of designer 
with the well known house of 
Geoffrey, Olden & Co. of Warren 
Street. 

In order to enjoy closer relations 
with the shoe manufacturing trade 
of Lynn, he returned to that city 
in 1887 and became the designer, 
and was given full charge of the 
pattern department of J. C. Ben- 
nett & Barnard, which position he 
held until 1889, when the present 
firm of J. A. Niles & Son was 
formed, consisting of Mr. Niles and 
his son Walter L. C. This firm is 
one of the largest and best known 
houses in its line, doing business 
with nearly, if not quite, all the 
boot and shoe manufacturers in this 
section. 

The subject of our sketch 
married Miss Jessie P. Mansfield 
of East Saugus, in which town 
they now reside at 105 Lincoln 
Avenue. Thay are the parents of 
two bright children, Seymour 
Mansfield and Elva Sherwood. 

Socially, Mr. Niles is a genial 
gentleman, a great reader and fond 
of athletic sports, having been a 
rider of the bicycle since 1879. 


JUSTUS W. FRENCH was 
born Dee. 1, 1832, in the town of 
Windsor, Kennebec County, Me. 
His father’s name was Sumner 
French of Turner, Me., born in 
1796. His mother, Miss Nancy 
(Reynolds) French, was born in 
the year 1798, in North Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. French were the 
parents of fiye children, two sons 
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and three daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Mrs. W. L. Bonney, is 
the mother of Judge Bonney of 
Portland, Me. The second 
daughter, Mrs. H. L. Howard, 
resides in Brockton, Mass. The 
youngest of the family is Mr. 
Hartwell S. French, who resides 
in Lynn, where he is and for 
many years has been the city 
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JUSTUS W. FRENCH. 


treasurer. 


The youngest daugh- 
ter, Mrs. S. W. Shaw, died seven- 
teen years ago, she being a few 
years the senior of Justus W., the 


subject of our sketch. The latter 
was brought up on a farm in 
Oxford County, Me., his parents 
having removed there when he 
was about three years old. He 
received his early education in the 
common schools of Turner, Me., 
which were of the highest order. 
Early in the 50’s, he turned his 
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attention to the shoe business, 
which at that time was beginning 
to attract the notice of the young 
men in some of the towns in that 
state, and in 1855 he manufac- 
tured shoes on commission for the 
firm of Alexander Strong & Co. of 
Pearl Street, Boston. 

After the war he settled in 
Lynn and at different times was 
connected with some of the most 
extensive manufactures _ there, 
handling some of the largest lines 
of ladies’ shoes sold to the jobbing 
trade, and always retained the 
confidence of his business associ- 
ates. He now enjoys an exten- 
sive acquaintance among the shoe 
men on both sides of the Atlantic, 
as the patentee of a method of 
making shoes known as_ the 
‘* French Process.” At present he 
is developing something new in 
the construction of ‘the shoe” in 
which he has always felt the deep- 
est interest, and to which his 
whole energy has been devoted. 

Mr. French married Miss Sarah 
Prince Noyes of North Auburn, 
Me. Two sons have been born of 
this marriage; the eldest, Harold 
N., resides in Lynn, and Charles 
H. is at presentin Indiana. Hunt- 
ing and fishing were always the 
favorite recreation of Mr. French, 
in which lines he has enjoyed 
much in the far West. 


FREDERICK P. SMITH was 
born in Farmington, N. H., Jan. 
9,1859. His father, Capt. George 
H. Smith of Pittsfield, N. H., mar- 
ried Miss Mary Martha Brown of 
Wilmington, N. H. Of this mariage 
the subject of our sketch is one of 
twelve children, of which the fol- 
lowing are now living. 
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Frederick P. Smith resides at 
551 Essex Street, Lynn; Frank 
J. Smith of Farmington, N. H.; 
Mrs. Dr. Adelaide O. Foss of 
Farmington, N. H.; Mrs. Alice 
C. Rines of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Mertie M. Hoyt of Roches- 
ter, N. H.; George H. Smith, Jr., 
Joseph B. Smith, Thaddeus D. 
Smith, Roscoe C. Smith and Miss 
Bessie Smith reside in Grafton 
Centre, Mass. 

Frederick P. received his early 
education at the public schools in 
Farmington, N. H. Atthe age of 
nineteen, he went to work for A. 
Nute & Son in Farmington, but 
shortly after, he accepted a posi- 
tion with the well known house of 
Keene Brothers in Lynn, where he 
remained ten years. 

In September, 1889, he associ- 
ated himself with Mr. Charles H. 
Kent, Jr., under the firm name of 
Kent & Smith, Manufacturers of 
Shoe Stains, etc. They com- 
menced in a humble way in an old 
barn in the outskirts of Lynn, 
Mass., with a limited space of four 
hundred fifty square feet of floor 
room. They remained there two 
years, and as business largely in- 
creased, they removed to more 
extensive quarters at 62 Oxford 
Street, Lynn City proper. Three 
years later their rapidly increasing 
business compelled another change 
to their commodious building and 
present location, 71-73 Blake 
Street, Lynn. This is one of the 
finest business blocks in that city, 
and is probably the best equipped 
stain and blacking factory in this 
country, the floor space of which 
is over five thousand square feet. 

Although these gentlemen are 
not pioneers in the business, yet 
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they have so improved the goods 
that they claim their stains have 
no equal in the market. Sales are 


made in all parts of the world. A 
large stock of the following goods 
are kept .constantly on hand, viz. : 
All kinds of shoe stains, enameline 
for red leather, dry out stains for 


FREDERICK P. SMITH. 


union and oak leather, enamel 
stains, quick slick ups, and sedi- 
ment stains also for union and oak 
leather, burnishalls and burnish 
stains in all colors, waxes of all 
kinds, brushes of all kinds for 
shoes and a general line of shoe 
findings. Eight hands are con- 
stantly employed by the firm. 

Mr. Smith married Miss Cora L. 
Woodward of Brockton, Mass. 


JAMES A. NILES, of the firm 
of J. A. Niles & Son, 113 Munroe 
Street, Lynn, Designers and Manu- 
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facturers of Boot and Shoe Pat- 
terns and Dealers in Pattern 
Makers’ Supplies, was born Aug. 
8, 1841, in Linneus, Me., and re- 
ceived his early education in the 
town of Hodgdon in the same 
state. 

His father, Mr. James Niles, 
was born in Providence, R. I., and 
for a number of years was a lumber 
merchant in New Brunswick. His 
mother, Mrs. Susan (Clark) Niles, 














JAMES A. 


NILES, 


was a native of New Brunswick. 
They were the parents of seven 
children, two sons and five daugh- 
ters. The daughters are all now 
living. 

The subject of our sketch isa 
gentleman of superior business 
qualifications and has been able to 
cope with every department of the 
manufacture of boots and shoes. 
From his experience as a manu- 
facturer, he became convinced of 
the need of elegant and symmetri- 
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cal patterns for boots and shoes, 
and embarked in this enterprise 
for himself in the year 1875. 
Manufacturers at once saw the 
merit of the Niles fastidious de- 
signs and placed large orders with 
him, taxing his capacity to the ut- 
most, but his energy and resources 
were equal to the test. A steadily 
increasing demand existing among 
the leading manufacturers of New 
England, demonstrates the particu- 
lar excellence of Mr. Niles’ pat- 
terns. 

The business continued without 
change until 1889,when his son, 
Mr. Walter L.C. Niles, was ad- 
mitted to partnership under the 
firm name of J. A. Niles & Son. 
The firm is one of the largest and 
best known boot and shoe pattern 
makers in New England, and is 
thoroughly successful. 

Mr. Niles married Miss Caroline 
P. Melowne of St. John, New 
Brunswick. Two children, one 
son and one daughter, have been 
born to them. 


ZOTIQUE BEAUDRY was 
born Feb. 28, 1852, in St. Damase, 
P. Q., Canada. His father, Jos- 
eph Beaudry, born in St. Marque, 
P. Q., was a farmer and died in 
1861, leaving twelve children, six 
by a first wife and six by the last, 
all of whom are now living. His 
mother, Marie Grignon, was born 
in St. Hyacinthe, Canada.’ She 
died at seventy-four years of age. 

Zotique was educated in a com- 
mercial school in St. Damase, P. 
Q., for two years after leaving 
which, he was employed in a gen- 
eral store; then at the age of 
nineteen, being desirous of learn- 
ing the English language, he came 
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to Fitchburg and was engaged by 
the Buckeye Mowing Machine 
Company. Two years later he 
went to Westboro and was con- 
nected with an extensive manufac- 
turer of sleighs and by his genius 
and quick perceptive power be- 
came an expert at the business. 
He then went to Worcester, 
dan was engaged seven years fin- 
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ZOTIQUE BEAUDRY. 


ishing edges and heels in an ex- 
tensive shoe manufactory, and it 
was while here that his natural 
inventive genius aserted itself by 
the invention of the Heel Burnish- 
ing Machine, which was_ first 
applied in the Bay State Shoe Com- 
pany’s works. He removed to 
Lynn, where he has steadily and 
rapidly developed his talent in 
that line. He was one of the 
organizers of the Universal Heel 
Burnishing Company, also the 
Beaudry Edge Setting and Heel 
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Burnishing Machine Company, 
and finally the Beaudry Auto- 
matic Machine Company, now 
located at 61 State Street, Lynn. 

Twenty-eight patents have been 
granted him exclusively for shoe 
machinery, and the applications 
for three more are now in the 
patent office. He has four patents 
on the Edge Trimming Machine, 
and two patents for Mechanical 
Movements applicable to many 
kinds of machinery. His last 
valuable invention is a very expen- 
sive one. It is a Mantlepiece 
Combination Bouquet Holder, en- 
tirely novel and unique, and ex- 
cels anything of the kind ever 
seen. It is made of brass and gun 
metal plated with gold and silver. 
It combines a clock, mirror, stat- 
ues, etc., etc. 

Mr. Beaudry married Miss Nancy 
Beauregard, daughter of Fabien 
and Nancy (Lachance) Beaure- 
gard, both residents of St. Domin- 
ique, Canada. Miss Beauregard 
was highly accomplished and _ re- 
ceived her education in a convent 
in St. Hyacinthe, Canada. They 
have two children, Mary Louise, 
aged four and one half years, and 
Zotique Louis Victor, two years 
old. Both French and English 
are spoken in the family. Little 
Marie Louise sings and speaks both 
languages. 


JOHN H. PARKER, son of 
Deacon John and Mary Ann 
(Fales) Parker, was born Sept. 
14, 1835, in the town of 
Southboro, Mass. He traces his 
ancestry in this country to Deacon 
Thomas Parker, who came from 
London, England, in 16365, set- 
tling in Reading, Mass. Mr. 
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Parker received his education in 
the old fashioned country school 
excepting the latter part of the 
time, which was passed at an 
academy at Westfield, Mass. 

It is hardly to be wondered at 
that he inclined toward the shoe 
business when it is known that 
his father, grandfather and great 
grandfather were shoemakers. His 
grandfather, Daniel Fales.as was 
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PARKER, 


then the custom in the autumn 
season, went about “whipping the 
eat”’ as it was called, that is to 
say, he took his kit of tools in his 
leather apron, and like a_ true 
disciple of St. Crispin, went from 
house to house in the exercise of 
“the gentle craft,” making shoes 
for the members of every family 
who required and were able to pay 
for his services. As a shoemaker 
he was considered an Al custom 
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workman. In 1821 he carried on 
a wholesale business in Savannah, 
Ga. Mr. Fales died May 6, 1869, 
at the age of 99. Mr. Parker's 
father, Deacon John Parker, ecar- 
ried on farming and shoemaking 
and was a public spirited man, 
respected and honored by those 
who knew him. He lived to the 
ripe age of 95, dying of old age. 

The subject of this sketch 
learned his trade of “ cutting” in 
the employ of Calvin W. Forbush, 
of Grafton, Mass., afterwards oc- 
cupying a similar position with 
Allen Brothers, Granby, Conn. 
Mr. Parker came to Boston in 
1854, entering the employ of the 
well known wholesale house of 
Kimball, Robinson & Co. 

Mr. Parker married, March 30, 
1859, Anna E. Gilmore of Boston. 
In 1861 he removed to Brook- 
field, Mass., to take charge of the 
manufactory of Kimball, Robinson 
& Co., remaining there in that 
capacity during the early part of 
the war. In 1863 he severed his 
connection with Messrs. Kimball, 
Robinson & Co., to take the posi- 
tion of salesman with Underwood, 
Cochrane & Co. in Boston, remov- 
ing with his family to Holliston, 
Mass., and thence to Malden, 
Mass. in 1864. At this date he 
associated himself with his 
brother, Charles Fales Parker, 
under the firm name of Charles 
F. Parker & Co. Later he con- 
tinued manufacturing under the 
name of John H. Parker which 
has continued to the present time. 

Always on the alert he one day 
observed a number of immigrant 
laborers in one of our Boston 
railway stations embarking for 
some western city. Several of 
them were shod with rubber boots, 
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on which had been nailed in a 
very crude manner a sole leather 
tap. His query as to whether 
that idea could not be made prac- 
tical and serviceable brought out 
his well known “ Rubber Upper 
Leather Sole Boot.” 

He has fostered many other 
ideas which have been likewise 
successful and _ profitable. His 
« Arctic Sock ” is too well known 
to need any comment here; suf- 
fice it to say that the extensive 
system of advertising which Mr. 
Parker has carried on in connec- 
tion with these several lines has 
made his name and goods a house- 
hold word not only in this country 
but in many foreign countries. 

In politics he is a staunch Re- 
publican and a representative of 
that party in his city, serving in 
both town and city Republican 
Committees. During the past 
nine years he has served his city 
as warden of his voting precinct, 
and has, been auditor of the 


Malden Industrial Aid Society 
since its formation, eighteen years 
ago. 

In 1856 Mr. Parker united with 
the First Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton, and for twenty-five years has 
held the title of deacon, serving 
in that capacity to-day in his 
church at Malden, where he is 
also superintendent of a Sunday 
school of twelve hundred mem- 
bers. For several years he suc- 
cessfully carried on the Harvard 
Street Boston Mission Sunday 
school, under the supervision of 
the Boston Baptist Social Union. 

His family consists of six chil- 
dren; Mrs. Benjamin S. Cud- 
worth, who resides with her family 
at Melrose, Mass.; John’ F. 
Parker, who died June, 1890, leav- 
ing a wife Minna W. Parker, and 
daughter, who reside at Malden, 
Mass.; Mrs. H. E. Converse and 
family at Malden, Mass. ; Charles 
L. Parker, Anna Mabel Parker, 
and Harry D. Parker. 


Sees A 





SUPERIOR RESULTS. 


N addition to the great manu- 
facturing enterprises carried 
on within her own limits, 

there are numerous important in- 
terests represented in Boston 
which help to swell its commerce 
and traffic. Prominent among the 
interests referred to may be named 
those of the Union Special Sewing 
Machine Company, who are widely 
famous for the manufacture of the 
Union Special sewing machines 
for shoe work, hosiery, knit goods, 
clothing, and bag sewing, glove 
and window shades, while making 
a specialty of shoe and hosiery 
machines. The factory and main 
office is at Chicago, Ill, where the 
company was organized in 1882, 
the general eastern office being at 
No. 47 Leonard Street, New York, 
and the Philadelphia office at No. 
228 Market Street, with another 
office at Amsterdam, N. Y. The 
Boston office was opened in 1886, 
as the supply depot for New 
England. It is now located at 
17 South Street. The company 
manufactures thirty-six styles of 
machines, including two-needle 
vampers, three-needle vampers, 
two-needle cylinders, two-needle 
stayers, two-needle tip machines, 
two-needle fancy stitch, cal clos- 
ers, plain closers, lining machines, 
zigzag and overseaming machines, 
two-needle Mackintosh machines, 
etc. These machines are the 
most perfect of their kind, attain- 
ing the highest speed of any 
double-thread machines in the 
world, and are unequalled in both 


quantity and quality of work. 
They make a “never rip stitch” 
without ‘bobbins, while the cost of 
repairs is comparatively nothing. 
They are in preferential use by 
the leading shoe manufacturers of 
Boston, Lynn, Haverhill, Brock- 
ton, Beverly, Natick, Hudson, 
Marlboro, Milford, Spencer, Salem, 
Rockland, Stoneham, Lewiston, Au- 
burn, Portsmouth, Dover, Nashua 
and other shoe centres throughout 
New England; and are in in- 
creasing demand in all parts of 
the United States, South America, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Holland 
and other countries. 

The following report is a most 
important item of boot and shoe 
manufacturers and dealers. 


Summary — Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. 8S. A., reports of tests 


made showing average tensile 
strength of seams in leather, made 
by sewing machines of different 
formation of stitch, every condi- 
tion and detail in the making of 
sample and tests, being as similar 
as possible, differences only as 
noted. Tests uniformly applied 
to two inches of seam; every 
sample 16 stitches to inch; ends 
of threads fastened, etc. 

Tested by United States Testing 
Machine, July 30 and Aug. 3, 
1894. 

J. W. REIELY, 


Major Commanding Ordnance Dept., U.S. 
A., U. S. Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


J. E. HOWARD, 


(Government Expert.) 
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We have not the space to 
present the illustration picturing 
the results of the test, suffice it to 
say that they show how the 
objectionable features of the other 
stitches are overcome, and superior 
strength and security obtained. 

It is self-evident that a machine 
which makes a seam from 30 to over 











Grover & Baker Machines to man- 
ufacturing purposes, especially 
boots and shoes, for which they 
were the first sewing machines 
generally adopted, and the most 
extensively used of their day, 
down to the present unlimited ap- 
plications of that stitch to manu- 
facturing purposes by the Union 


CYLINDER VAMPING MACHINE. 


40 per cent stronger than another, 
with same needle thread, inferior 
under thread and same number of 
stitches, must handle its threads, 
join its stitches and tighten them 
in a manner decidedly superior to 
those of inferior results, and that 
a seam so made, must naturally 
possess superior wearing qualities, 
all other conditions being equal. 
From time of invention and patent 
1851, by W. O. Grover of Boston, 
Mass., of the fundamental stitch, 
for years successfully applied by 


Special Sewing Machine Co., there 
has not developed a single condi- 
tion wherein its durability and 
security have not proved equal to 
its superior strength; proper 
thread, care and judgment being 
used, consistent with grade of 
work ; in fact, once right, it is 
always right. Cylinder vamping 
certainly is no exception ; first, the 
pressure and action of the foot in 
a shoe is below the line of stitch- 
ing, therefore it cannot be mate- 
rially affected by the wear from 
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the inside; second, though the 
wear be inside or out, there are no 
practical conditions that can oper- 
ate against this stitch more than 
any other, a fact amply demon- 
strated by years of actual service. 

The officers of the company are 
Messrs. W. S. North, president 
and treasurer; W. H. Boyer, sec- 
retary and L. Muther, superintend- 
ent, all of whom are gentlemen 


well known in the commercial and 
financial world. The Boston 
office is in charge of Mr. L. Onder- 
donk, who also had charge of the 
company’s exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. He is a native of Albany, 
N. Y., and widely known for his 
sterling characteristics of head and 
heart and his thorough business 
reliability. 





EARLY RAILROADS IN BOSTON. 


HAT changes the builders 
of railroads have wrought 
in the landscape of our 

country! No factor has been so 
important as the steam locomotive 
in the development of our nation. 
In fact it is to this mighty power 
that we owe our undivided terri- 
tory; our large and_ valuable 
cities, which embrace within their 
boundary lines, hundreds of thou- 
sands of inhabitants ; our numer- 
ous villages studded with churches, 
decked with schools and _ filled 
with happy and _ comfortable 
homes and budding souls. The 


activity of man is quickened by 
the railroad, while it sends energy 
and vitality where before were 


silence and barrenness. 

But few years have passed since 
our fathers feared that on account 
of its vast extent of territory and 
the consequently diverse interests 
of its different sections, our fair 
country would be divided. This 
fear is not to be wondered at when 
we consider the meagre means of 
transportation on which they 
depended for social and business 
intercourse. But it is this great 
diversity of interest, coupled with 
an essential likeness of the people, 
which constitutes the peculiar 
strength of the United States; 
this world within our borders, all 
saluting the one flag, draws the 
bond of our union more closely. 

Each state was commercially 
divided, so much so that the trader 
from the western part was seldom 
seen in the eastern market. Of 
course this condition of affairs 


could not last and Boston main- 
tain its flourishing condition, had 
not railroads come into use; and 
we believe that if it had not been 
for the persistent opposition to 
this means of transportation by 
the colonial type of legislators 
who were the leaders in the 
landed interest of the state —and 
the landed interest was the 
most important at the time — 
Boston would not have surren- 
dered so much of her commerce to 
New York. This time spent in 
educating the public opinion, as 
Boston was compelled to do, gave 
an opportunity for other states to 
forge ahead with their railroads, 
in consequence of which Boston 
lost the railroad lead, which in all 
probability’ she will never regain. 

Less than half a century ago, 
the farmer depended upon water 
communication to carry his pro- 
duce to market, therofore only 
the land which bordered upon the 
streams and canals was valuable. 
Seated, as Massachusetts is, upon 
the sea, and favored with a num- 
ber of sheltering harbors always 
open to a ready intercourse with 
foreign countries, yet she was 
almost destitute of internal navi- 
gation. 

The Merrimac River had in the 
early days threatened to be to 
Boston what the Connecticut was 
in 1825. Immediate steps had to 
be taken by the people of the Bay 
State in order to keep New Hamp- 
shire from making Portsmouth, 
instead of Boston, its distributing 
centre. Shortly after the declara- 
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tion of peace and the establishment 
of our independence, the people 
turned their attention toward 
internal improvements. It was 
then that the idea of the Middle- 
sex canal, which connected the 
upper waters of the Merrimac with 
Boston harbor, was conceived. 
Governor Hancock signed the 
act incorporating the company 
authorized to build this canal in 
June, 1793. The original plan of 
the promoters was to connect the 
Merrimac at some point in 
Chelmsford with the Mystic River 
at a point in Medford, but the 
charter was subsequently so 
amended that the southern outlet 
was at tide water in Charlestown 
on the Charles. The surveys 
were made by an English engineer 
named Weston, and the whole 
process of the work was superin- 


tended by Col. Loammi Baldwin, 
senior, who, when surveying the 
route of this canal in Wilmington, 
chanced across an apple tree, the 
fruit of which so pleased him that 
he took great pains to grow an 
orchard from that tree at his home 


thus became 
of the famous 


in Woburn, which 
the progenitor 
Baldwin apple. 

It was not, however, until the 
early part of the present century 
that the subject of railroads was 
advocated in this country, the 
foremost spirit in the enterprise 
being Mr. John Stevens, the 
inventor of asteamboat which he 
exhibited in 1804. Some time 
later the movement was begun in 
Massachusetts. 

The first railroad aside from the 
“Granite” railway received its 
charter in 1830. This was the 
Boston, Providence & Taunton 
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Railway Company; but in 1831 
they were succeeded by the Boston 
& Providence and the Boston & 
Taunton Railroad Company. The 
Boston & Worcester Railroad Cor- 
poration was established in 1831, 
and the charter of the Boston & 
Lowell, which was granted the 
preceding year, being amended, 
these companies were organized 
by the subscription of the required 
amount of capital —the Boston & 
Worcester conditionally, with the 
reservation of the right of the 
subscribers to withdraw upon re- 
ceiving the report of definite sur- 
veys and estimates. The charter 
of the Boston & Worcestor Rail- 
road was the first to contain the 
express grant of authority to trans- 
port passengers and merchandise 
on account of the corporation and 
toepurchase and hold locomotives 
and other rolling stock. 

Boston was now entering the 
transitory state from a provincial 
to a metropolitan city. Previous 
to 1835, the city was little more 
than a large town but still the 
provincial New England capital. 
True, the population yearly in- 
creased, but the territorial limits 
remained the same. With the 
introduction of the railroad, busi- 
ness methods were completly rev- 
olutionized. Old-time merchants 
could not understand the change 
and cried out against it, predicting 
decay of trade. The interior of 
the country was fast being opened 
up and Boston was becoming a 
commercial centre and daily busi- 
ness exchange for merchants who 
had their homes in adjacent cities. 

Riding into Boston for Christ- 
mas bargains is not what it used 
to be half a century or more ago. 
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It is hard for the busy men and 
women of our own day to realize 
that there ever was a time when 
Boston was a two days’ round 
trip from Lowell in a most un- 
comfortable stage coach that 
bounded and lurched over the 
ground in a most aggravating 
manner, when neither comfort nor 
speed were thought of in public 
conveyances, when only the most 
urgent reasons would entice a lady 
so far from home, and when travel- 
ling for pleasure was indulged in 
only by the most hardy of men. 
And there are those living to-day 
who tell of these early days and 
the sensations of a first ride in a 
conveyance propelled by other 
motive power than horse flesh. 
They can tell how uncomfortable 
it all was. These old citizens all 
their lives used to love to make 


their journeys by stage or private 
varriage, and stopping en route at 
the conventional and_ hospitable 
inns—where they leisurely and 
comfortably partook of such refresh- 


ments as the house afforded — 
could not tolerate the stuffy and 
crowded coaches, the smoke and 
cinders, the promiscuous mingling 
of all classes on the uncomfortable 
seats. 

The average speed attained on 
most of these first railroads was 
about the same as a good roadster, 
i. e., ten miles an hour. When 
ascending a grade the speed was 
much less, but on the down grade 
it was increased as high as fifteen 
to twenty miles an hour. Farmers 
and berry-pickers and girls with 
country produce would station 
themselves along the up grade and 
pass their wares to the conductor 
who would sell the articles in 
the city. The wheels were not 
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braked, and when a down grade 
was reached, a stick of wood was 
inserted under the wheels which 
prevented them from revolving. 

It isa significant fact that the 
second railroad to get into oper- 
ation in New England, and indeed 
the first one of considerable length, 
should be laid from Boston to 
Lowell, a town but ten years old 
and just seeking its city charter. 
No wonder Lowell has made phe- 
nomenal growth, having as it did 
in its early days, such energetic 
and far-seeing founders and patrons 
as the Appetons, Lawrences, and 
others whose names were promi- 
nent in their own city of Boston, 
and were household words here in 
their foster-child city of Lowell. 
George Stephenson’s wonderful 
exploits in England had hardly 
got noised abroad, when the mill 
owners began to investigate the 
subject of transportation of mer- 
chandise from their mills to Bos- 
ton, finding out how much tonnage 
went down the old Middlesex 
canal, how much was carried by 
the two freight carriers, Samuel 
Wood and Joseph Tapley, and the 
number of passengers carried by 
stage. With data from these 
three sources and from their own 
output, it was calculated that 
three engines and less than a score 
of cars would meet the demands 
of trade between Boston and 
Lowell for years indefinite. 

The charter was _ obtained 
through the influence of Massachu- 
setts’ greatest statesman, Daniel 
Webster, providing among other 
things that no road should be 
built parallel with it for thirty 
years, and calling for passenger 
fares at 75 cents. 

It is needless to say that the 
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construction of the roadbed was a 
much greater undertaking than it 
would be at the present time, and 
the methods were very different. 
The grading was done by hand 
labor and ox teams, and the blast- 
ing by hand drills and common 
powder; the entire roadbed was 
completed, including bridges and 
culverts, before a rail was laid; 
and the rails were laid on stone 
“binders” or sleepers, which in 
turn rested at each end on stone 
walls set three feet deep to avoid 
frost effects. The first rails used 
were what were called * fish-bel- 
lies” from their resemblance to 
the sides of a fish, and were fifteen 
feet long. The rails were bent or 
straightened to suit the curve or 
direct line in which they were to 
be placed, not drawn into position 
by the spikes as at the present 
time; were adjusted with scrupu- 
lous nicety at the joints, and when- 
ever a quarter of a mile was laid, 
a couple of machinists from the 
old Locks and Canals shop — the 
present Lowell Machine shop — 
would go along from joint to joint 
with a steel straight edge, and if 
the two rails would not match to 
the thickness of a sheet of paper 
they would file them down for a 
foot or more back to make them 
match smoothly, and if the differ- 
ence should occasionally be the 
thickness of cardboard, the cold 
chisel would be used previous to 
filing. Thousands of dollars were 
uselessly spent in this and other 
ways as was afterwards proved. 
The result of all these niceties 
was that, for a time, the trains 
would run with a beautiful ease 
and smoothness, but after a time 
the heavier loads had racked the 
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rails and settled the road so that 
such carefulness was all thrown 
away. 

The roadbed had been made 
wide enough for a double track 
but at first only one track was 
laid. Work was begun at the 
Lowell and Boston ends simultane- 
ously, and by what seems to have 
been a curious blunder, each di- 
vision had laid the right-hand 
track, so that when they came to- 
gether a long switch had to be laid 
to connect the two sections. The 
building of the road had occupied 
four years and on Wednesday, May 
27, 1825, the rails were used for 
the first time. The engine, called 
the “Stephenson,” was built by 
the Robert Stephenson Co., at the 
town of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land, in 1834. It was taken apart 
at Boston, loaded upon a canal 
boat and brought to Lowell by the 
old Middlesex canal, whose pres- 
tige it was soon to usurp. Here 
it was again put together, and the 
trial trip was made from Lowell. 
In that memorable run the train 
carried three passengers, Patrick 
T. Jackson, agent, George W. 
Whistler, draftsman at the Locks 
and Canals shop, and James F. 
Baldwin, the civil engineer who 
had surveyed the road. They 
made the 26 miles to Boston in 
the astonishing time of one hour 
and seventeen minutes, and the 
return with twenty-four passengers 
in one hour and twenty minutes. 
Mr. Charles 8. Storrow, the third 
agent of the road, is thought to be 
the only man now living who par- 
ticipated in this first day’s trial 
trips. The train returned to Bos- 
ton and remained there four weeks. 
In the latter part of the next 
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month the following announce- 
ment appeared in the various 
papers : : 
JUNE 23, 1835. 
To-morrow, 24th, cars will com- 
mence running between Boston 
and Lowell. Leave Lowell at 6 
and 9.30 A. M. Leave Boston at 
3.30 and 5.30 P.M. The company 
expects to run another engine 
next week. Additional trains will 
be put on as fast as the public 
require ; due notice will be given 
when the merchandise train will 
be put on. Fare $1, tickets at 
corner Leverett and Brighton 


Streets, Boston. 
GEO. M. DEXTER, Agent. 


On the following day, Wednes- 
day, June 24, which was the old 
fashioned « ’Lection day ” and just 
four weeks after the trial trips, the 
Boston and Lowell road was 
opened to the public. 

These old engines and cars were 
queer looking things in the light 
of modern railroad furniture. A 
photograph of the original Stephen- 
son or as it was soon nicknamed 
by the engineers, “John Bull,” 
is very interesting. It had, when 
built, four large wheels of the 
same size, but one of the forward 
wheels being disabled, a small 
wheel like the tender and car 
wheels was substituted, being let 
down far enough to rest on the 
track, and left to trundle along 
independently, giving it the ludi- 
crous appearance of a three and a 
half wheeled engine. The boiler 
was encased in wooden lagging 
instead of sheet iron as at the 
present time and all was painted a 
vivid green with black bands and 
stripes. 
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No whistle was provided at the 
outset, and the bell was a small 
one, rung with a cord about 
eighteen inches long. Nor was 
there any cab provided for the 
protection of the engineer and 
fireman for many years, on any 
of the engines. The engineer 
stood with one foot on the machine, 
the other on the tender, and when 
the hail or the blustering snows of 
winter beat down upon him, he 
shielded his face with a shingle. 
The first approach to a cab was a 
single pane of glass adjusted in 
front of the engineer’s face to 
protect him from cinders ; later, 
an ingenious engineer by the name 
of Wing, rigged for himself an 
adjustable cab that was used in 
winter and removed in the spring. 

As for the cars, they were mod- 
elled after that historic vehicle, the 
stage coach, and seated six persons. 
The conductor, given by the com- 
mon people the honerable title of 
captain, rode on the outside with- 
out shelter, in what had previously 
been the stage driver’s seat, and 
on a corresponding seat at the 
other end sat the brakeman riding 
backwards, one at each ear. 

The first conductor on the road 
was Mr. John Barrett, and the first 
engineer, Mr. William Robinson, 
was imported with the first 
engine; he was an English dandy, 
who lost no opportunity to impose 
upon the patience and credulity 
of the wondering Yankees. He 
brought with him somewhat of a 
race horse, which he kept at the 
stables of old Bill Hardy down 
below Fort Hill, and used to race 
on the track there. He would not 
be very particular about train time 
and would often saunter up to the 
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depot an hour after his train was 
due to start, glance unconcernedly 
around upon the long-suffering and 
waiting would-be passengers, de- 
liberately fumble his engine over, 
mount his platform, slowly draw 
on his kid gloves, and in his own 
good time start his train toward 
Boston. He also had a way of 
suddenly stopping his engine when 
he got in sight of a station, when 
he would jump down, look his 
engine over anxiously, crawl in 
under it, take off the nut from one 
of the bolts, look it over, handle 
it, and then put it back on again. 
By this time a staring crowd had 
collected to see the accident that 
had not happened ; the next day 
the papers would come out with 
an account of how the engine had 
broken down on the way but had 
been skilfully repaired by Engineer 
Robinson. But it was not long 
before the management “ caught 
on” and he was replaced by the 
skilled mechanics of the Locks 
and Canals Locomotive Works, 
whence was obtained the supply 
of engineers for many years. 

The pay in those days was 
$66.66 per month for conductors 
and engineers, and $30 per month 
for brakemen and firemen; their 
days were short, no trains being 
run after sunset. In the early 
days only Irishmen were employed 
as firemen, for the characteristic 
reason that when they had once 
learned to fire, they were satisfied 
to work in that capacity as long 
as they lived, while a Yankee 
would no sooner learn to fire than 
he would know all about running 
an engine and want to be pro- 
moted to the position of engineer. 
This mode of filling the position 


was not adopted for a good many 
years, the step being from the 
workshop, as previously stated. 

The illustrations are as fol- 
lows :— 

An exact representation of the 
first locomotive that ran on the 
Boston & Lowell Railroad. It was 
called the “Stephenson,” and was 
built by Stephenson in England in 
1834; taken from Boston to 
Lowell on the Middlesex Canal ; 
set up; placed on the track, in 
1835, and was the only engine 
used by the company for several 
years. 

Model of tender used with the 
«« Stephenson.” 

Passenger car; conductor’s seat 
and brake on each end. Made 
to hold six passengers, but fre- 
quently carried eight. 

Dump car, used in building and 
repairing the road. 

Hand car; this had wooden 
wheels, and was run by a leather 
belt. 

Maul, for track laying. 

Snow plow. 

The models, from which the 
photographs were made, were con- 
structed by Mr. Waterman Brown, 
historian of the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad, now signalman on _ the 
Southern Division of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, at Woburn. He 
spent more than a year in building 
them. No person knows the his- 
tory of the Boston & Lowell Rail- 
road so completely as does Water- 
man Brown. He has a wonder- 
fully retentive memory, and is 
frequently consulted in relation to 
the building and early operations 
of the road. Persons who inter- 
view him for such facts, find him 
an interesting narrator. 
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June 30, the first engine built 
in Lowell was put upon the rails. 
There was some discussion about 
the name to be given this engine, 
the intention being to name it 
“ Jackson” after Mr. Patrick T. 
Jackson, the former agent, but it 
being at the time of “Old Hick- 
ory” Jackson’s political supremacy, 
the prevailing Whig element of 
the management objected to the 
name on political grounds, so the 
grave question was compromised 
and the engine was named “ The 
Patrick.” On July 1, Lowell 
produced her second engine and 
did herself the honor of giving it 
her own name, “ Lowell.” 

July 5, the “merchandise ” 
train, corresponding to our freight, 
was put on, and the « John Bull” 
was transferred to this, the home- 
made engines, “ Lowell” and 
“ The Patrick,” being reserved for 
the two passenger trains. The 
first passenger conductor was 
“Capt.” John Barrett, and on the 
second passenger train was a man 
by the name of Willards, followed 
in a few months, on account of a 
slight accident to his train in the 
yards, by J. E. Short. 

The conductor of the merchan- 
dise train was one Calvin Stephens. 
In those days the freight con- 
ductor had almost unlimited con- 
trol of merchandise and collected 
the money himself. One day 
Stephens had taken in over $500, 
freight charges, and on reaching 
Boston, got a “tip” in some way 
that the old Chelsea Bank was 
about to go under, took his freight 
money over to the bank, and 
bought the money of the bank at 
a few cents on the dollar and 
turned in the $500 to the company 
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in Chelsea Bank money. The 
bank failed next day and the rail- 
road held $500 worth of worthless 
money. Stephens was called up. 
to explain, but merely said the 
bank was supposed to be sound 
the day before, when he took the 
money for freight, so he was let 
alone, the fact of his being a 
nephew of the Appletons no 
doubt helping his case materially. 

It is also related that a certain 
Lowell merchant had been buying 
oysters in Boston and _ sending 
them up by freight. For several 
weeks he had been troubled by 
shortages, and one day made up- 
his mind to find out if possible 
what became of his oysters, so 
after buying them and _ billing 
them by freight, he waited over 
the passenger train, and came up- 
in the merchandise car with the 
conductor. Not far out of Boston, 
the merchant was quite surprised 
to see the conductor, who did not 
know who was riding with him, 
seat himself before the oysters, 
take out his knife and proceed to 
open and eat them, at the same 
time obligingly offering some to 
his unknown and_ unsuspected 
guest. The gentleman declined. 
On reaching Lowell the matter 
was reported to the proper author- 
ities of the road, yet again, for 
some reason or other, doubtless. 
consanguinity with the higher 
powers, little satisfaction was ob- 
tained. 

There were no baggage cars or 
checks ; passengers took care of 
their own “luggage.” Later the 
fare was less by riding in the for- 
ward car, where the passengers 
would have the full benefit of 
cinders, etc. This car was gener- 
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ally called the « T. D.,” after the 
famous “ T. D.” pipe which was 
very popular with the travellers 
occupying this car. 

Compare this arrangement with 
the passenger coaches of all first- 
class railroads equipped with 
Robinson’s Radial car truck. 

One of the most important 
officials of some roads was the 
road master, whose chief duty 
was to walk over the lines, look- 
ing for protruding spikes which 
held down the iron straps or rails 
to the plank. These straps were 
twelve feet long, two and one- 
half inches wide and three eighths 
of an inch thick, and were spiked 
to stringers of pine plank. The 
road master wasequipped with a 
hammer and a basket filled with 
pine plugs; when he found a 


loose spike he drove it down and 


then forced in beside it one of the 
plugs to bind it more firmly. 
Sometimes after he had _ been 
over the line, the strap-iron rail, 
which had a tendency to curl, 
would pull a spike, and then the 
end of this rail, catching the bot- 
tom of the cars after the locomo- 
tive had passed over, broke 
through with a crash, throwing 
the train off the track and causing 
more or less injury to passengers. 

The first merchandise train con- 
sisted of fourteen cars about the 
size of common short coal cars, 
carrying about three tons and a 
half to a car. It was noticed that 
the charter called for 75 cents fare 
to Boston, while the company’s 
advertisement offered tickets at 
$1. The matter was arranged to 
meet and defeat the requirements 
of the law in this way. A second 
class car was put on with no 
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protection from the weather ex- 
cept a roof, so uncomfortable that 
none who could afford to pay a 
dollar would ride in this second- 
class car, which had facetiously 
been called the “ Belvidere,” and 
was always known by that name. 
The thrifty merchants of Lowell 
who had occasion to go to Boston 
frequently, objected to paying $1 
each way, and at the same time 
objected still more strongly to 
riding in the socially tabooed 
Belvidere, so it got to be at one 
time a popular thing to miss the 
passenger train in Boston and 
ride up on the merchandise train. 
Of course riding on a freight train 
free, was infinitely more aristo- 
cratic than riding second-class by 
means of 75 cents honest money, 
or first-class at a good American 
dollar; but the company was not 
fooled long, and charged the dollar 
just the same on the merchandise 
train as for first-class, the company 
no doubt judging rightly that 
only first-class passengers would 
stoop to such sharp practice for 
abating fare. 

Mr. Brown helped take away 
Pemberton Hill, from which all 
the land now occupied by the 
Boston & Lowell station and yards 
was made, the place where the hill 
once was being now called Pem- 
berton Square. The dirt was 
hauled by 144 teams, of which 59 
were drawn by oxen; five months 
were occupied in doing the work. 
The Boston station was at the 
foot of Lowell Street with 
offices at 114 Tremont Street, 
from 1835 to July 30, 1857, when 
the headquarters were changed to 
the Haymarket Square site, the 
depot being built during Mr. Wil- 
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liam Parker’s regime. Years later 
Gen. Stark built the present sta- 
tion over it and then tore the old 
building out. In May, 1894, it 
was moved to the elegant new 
Union Station on Merrimack Street. 
Of the engineers Mr. William 
Seaver, well known to Lowell 
people, is the oldest, having worked 
for the company thirty years, until 
he retired in 1875. 

The first agent was Patrick T. 
Jackson, during the four years of 
construction, followed for one year 
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road. John B. Winslow succeeded 
Parker, with the title of superin- 
tendent, serving in that capacity 
about seventeen years. During 
this time the road leased the 
Nashua division, General Stark of 
Manchester, N. H., being general 
manager, with Winslow as super- 
intendent., After General Stark, 
Mr. Winslow served as general 
manager for a month, until his 
successor, Hocum Hosford of Low- 
ell, was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

For many years the manage- 
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by his brother-in-law, George M. 


Dexter. He was succeeded, for 
ten or twelve years, by Charles S. 
Storrow, related by marriage to 
Dexter; then came Waldo Hig- 
ginson, cousin to Storrow. Wil- 
liam H. Osgood followed as agent 
pro tem. for six months, when he 
was superseded by William Parker 
cousin to Higginson. Parker was 
a West Point man, very stern and 
unpopular with his employes; after 
leaving here, he went to Panama 
to take charge of a railroad, where 
he was shot in his office in cold 
blood, by an under officer of the 


ment of the road seems to have 
been a family affair, but they 
were ail very capable men, and it 
was no doubt owing to their care 
and ability that the Boston & 
Lowell was known for many years, 
and far and wide, as the “Old 
Silk Stocking,” on account of its 
fine appointment and service. In 
fact, for many years the best 
advertisement a firm could have for 
the introduction of anything new 
in railroad furniture or service was 
to be able to say that the Boston 
& Lowell had adopted it. 
Louris P. LORING. 
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November, 1794. 


1. The Jacobins of the French 
Revolution had exerted consider- 
able influence at this time, and 
in the election about to take place, 
parties were divided into Jacobins 
and Federalists. The toast of the 
day was, “No land tax: no Anti- 
federalism.” 


8. The ship “« Mary Ford” was 
towed in the harbor, having been 
picked up at sea by the ship 
“George.” The crew had aban- 
doned her, for when the “ George ” 
found her, she had not a soul 
aboard. She was loaded with a 
valuable cargo of wine and sugar. 

At a meeting of the free-holders 


held in Faneuil Hall for represen- 


tatives for the General Court, 
prayer was made by Rev. Mr. 
Elliot. The warrant for the meet- 
ing called for representatives for 
the next Congress. “The poll 
would be closed at. half past one, 
and the bells begin to toll at one 
o'clock.” An attested copy of the 
persons voted for, was committed 
to the chairman of the selectmen, 
Ezekiel Price, Esq., to be delivered 
to the secretary of the common- 
wealth, and the enclosure sealed up 
in town meeting, superscribed as 
follows: “For John Avery, Esq., 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Fisher Ames, Jr., and Mr. 
Charles Jarvis were the candidates 
to represent the first middle dis- 
trict. Mr. Ames was elected, he 
receiving 2,188 votes, and Mr. 
Jarvis, 1,664. 


November, 1894. 


In one of his famous letters to 
his son Lord Chesterfield said, 
“ History is only a confused heap 
of facts,” and so by reference here 
it will be found that from the ran- 
dom facts which we recount is 
culled a partial history of the 
passing time. 

Among the other memorable 
events of this month, marked with 
that variety which is “the mother 
of enjoyment,” has been the ar- 
rival in Boston of the famous and 
versatile English author, Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle, and his interesting 
lectures, with readings from some 
of the wonderful productions of 
his facile pen. One of the notable 
features of his visit was his pil- 
grimage to Mount Auburn, where, 
as an accredited member and rep- 
resentative of the Society of Eng- 
lish Authors of London, he decorat- 
ed the grave of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes with a beautiful tribute of 
the respect and affection enter- 
tained for him by the authors of 
England. The memorial consisted 
of a number of sago or cycus 
palms, tied with purple ribbon and 
ornamented with large bunches of 
English violets, bride roses and 
asparagus vines. By this gracious 
act of homage to the memory of 
Boston’s well-beloved poet and 
sage, Dr. Doyle has earned a warm 
place in its heart’s inmost 
shrines. 

The sessions of the “ Open or 
Institutional Church League ” in 
Berkeley Temple, have created 
quite a general interest in religious 
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Gov. Samuel Adams issued a 
proclamation to prevent a breach 
of the treaty, inviolate, by vessels 
hostile to the French nation, as 
the Minister of France had called 
attention to vessels bringing in 
French prizes. 

The captain of the French frig- 
ate “Concorde ” gave notice that 
‘one of the small armed vessels in 
a cruise after Billy Pitt’s slaves, 
took up at sea a piece of painted 
canvas with this impression on one 
side: ‘Hawk of Halifax,’ and on 
the other, ‘Hawk of Nantucket.’ 
The owner can have the same by 
applying on board the ‘ Concorde.’” 

“, MAHE.” 


4. A poor colored boy ran away 
from his master and a reward of 
ten dollars was offered for his 
capture. 

There was an exciting time in 
the harbor when the brig “ Hawk,” 
Captain Thomas Hiller, was chased 
up from Lovell’s Island by an 
armed boat from the “Concorde.” 
The “Hawk” was boarded and 
her name torn off and the vessel’s 
papers demanded. The captain 
appeared before a justice of peace 
and demanded to know the reason 
for such actions. 


5. Thomas Paine was much 
talked about. He was at. this 
time in France, implicated with 
the party of Brissots, and taking 
advantage of Robespierre’s attack 
on religion, considered it a favor- 
able opportunity to publish his 
“Age of Reason.” 

The great fire of July, 1794, 
caused much suffering and a com- 
mittee of relief was formed with 
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circles. One of the most striking 
among the addresses delivered was 
that of the Rev. F. M. North, cor- 
responding secretary of the New 
York City Church Extension and 
Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Its title 
was * The Church of the Future a 
Free Church.” Other very inter- 
esting discourses were those on 
“The Need of Instruction in 
Methods of applying Christian- 
ity,” by Rev. Lawrence Phelps of 
Berkeley Temple; on “The Re- 
lation between the Open Church 
and the Poor,” by Rev. Everett D. 
Burr, of ‘the Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church ; and on *“ The Financial 
Problem ‘of the Modern Church,” 
by Rev. W. M. Paden, of the Hol- 
land Memorial Church in Phila- 
delphia. 

The annual 


meeting, always 
held in this month, of the Free 
Hospital for Women, convened.at 
25 Beacon Street, with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Gordon Dexter, in the 


chair. The report of Treasurer 
Alfred Rodman showed that the 
finances of the institution are in a 
comparatively flourishing condi- 
tion, and the following Board of 
Trustees was elected: Gordon 
Dexter (President), Alfred Rod- 
man (Treasurer), Nathaniel W. 
Walker (Secretary), William H. 
Baker, M. D., Edwin H. Sampson, 
Henry W. Daniel, Grant Walker, 
Joseph W. Woods. 

Boston is not only always “up 
to the times.” It is generally in 
the van as to those subjects of 
human philosophy and of ethical 
and economic culture which are 
agitating and perplexing the fin-de- 
siécle mind.” And to satisfy its 
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Rev. Dr. Parker as treasurer, who 
published a_ statement of the 
amount of funds contributed. 

The steam engine was begin- 
ning to make its way. Mr. James 
Bennett, an engineer from Eng- 
land, advertised that he “ under- 
stauds the erecting and working 
of the NEW INVENTED PATENTED 
STEAM ENGINE. Let the strength 
be what it may he can give power 
adequate to it.” 


7. Mr. Blanchard gave a balloon 
ascension which was witnessed by 
a large crowd. He had a small 
car attached to it, and after a con- 
siderable height had been reached, 
he separated from it by means of 
a parachute. He fell in the water 
and was picked up near Chelsea. 


8. The editor of the “ Centinel” 
said: “ The election contest, like 
Aaron’s serpent, absorbed our 
minds so we could not give atten- 
tion to other affairs.” Then there 
is published a list of American 
vessels captured by the Algerian 
cruisers in Italy, 1785, and Octo- 
ber and November, 1793. 

Much comment was made on 
the tide of immigration that had 
set in from Europe, and there was 
also much talk of that ever dis- 
cussed question, illegal voting. 


12. The virtues of Saratoga 
waters were for the first time set 
forth at length by a gentleman 
from Cambridge, who gave an 
analysis of their medicinal proper- 
ties. 

A company of the First Regi- 
ment gave a parade to show off 
their new uniforms which the 
public was told cost £223. 
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thoughtful bent a series of debates 
on “ Living Questions of the Day,” 
has been arranged for, in this city, 
to be held throughout the winter, 
in Parker Memorial Hall, and in 
which the opening discourse was 
given this month by Mr. William 
M. Salter, of the -Ethical Culture 
Society of Philadelphia, whose 
theme was a positive denial of the 
alleged fixity and unchangeable- 
ness of economic laws, and a claim 
that ethical sentiment and moral 
forces can be positively directed 
and controlled by mental power. 

It is well that the Harvard foot- 
ball team has a recent victory, won 
during this month, to look back to 
as somewhat of a solace for the 
faarful defeat inflicted upon them 
by Yale, in the game at Spring- 
field, on the 25th. They (the 
Harvards) scored forty points in 
thirty-three minutes, against the 
Boston Athletic Association, on 
Soldiers’ Field, before 2,500 peo- 
ple, and beat, by seventeen points, 
Yale’s record of a week before. 
But it is really very feeble conso- 
lation, after all, for it must be 
humiliating to know that Yale has 
now beaten them in nineteen or 
twenty games, to one that they 
have gained. The only benefit 
that can be derived from this, 
their last defeat, is that all of us 
who sympathize with Harvard 
(and surely all of us do) are in- 
tensely delighted to know that the 
roughness and brutality which 
marked the game at Springfield 
will lead to a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the rules governing this 
sport, so that hereafter its devo- 
tees may be able to avoid the 
danger of being classed with bar- 
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The Boston and New York 
Stage Line announced that they 
would run their stages from the 
middle of October to the middle 
of April; the stage starting from 
New York and Boston, Monday 
and Thursday afternoons at one 
o'clock, arrived at Hartford in two 
days and a half, and New York in 
five days. “The carriages were 
good, the horses sprightly. No 
more than four could ride inside ; 
and from the great rise in mater- 
ials, etc., to carry on the business, 
the fare was fixed at four and one 
half pence per mile.” 


15. The President’s actions 
were ever under criticism, and at 
this time he was denounced by the 
Jacobin Club for shaking hands 
with the Portuguese ambassador. 
They said, “It looked too much 
like kissing of hands.” 

The French were reported as 
having a new instrument called 
the telegraphe, for conveying intel- 
ligence by means of beacons, to 
which were affixed glasses, placed 
on elevations at the distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles from each 
other. ‘The words to be conveyed 
were exhibited on the first, read, 
and exhibited by a short process 
at the second. What the process 
is for copying the words so expedi- 
tiously, and for throwing such a 
light as to make them visible at 
such distance, does not yet appear ; 
but it is clear the experiment is a 
success.” 

The freedom of the election was 
advocated in strong measures. 


17. There arrived in the harbor, 
the prize brig “+ Mars,” Capt. Law- 
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barians, instead of with gentlemen 
athletes. 

In common with the thrill of 
surprise which seized upon the 
country at large, on the 6th of 
the month, by the immense Repub- 
lican gains that everywhere ob- 
tained, Boston had its sensation in 
the abnormally large majority 
given to Governor Greenhalge, 
and to the other Republican can- 
didates on the state ticket, and in 
the defeat of every Democratic 
candidate for Congress, save one. 
As to the causes which have pro- 
duced such a tidal wave it would 
be manifestly improper to express 
any opinion here. Suffice it to 
say that in this grand republic of 
ours, no matter what temporary 
victory may be achieved by any 
political party at the polls, the 
government will continue to en- 
dure, in all its majesty and 
strength. 

It has created some interest 
among the people to know that 
Mayor Nathan Matthews, who has 
declined another nomination for 
that position, has accepted the 
presidency, management and selec- 
tion of boards of directors of the 
Bay State Company of Delaware, 
which controls the Boston, South 
Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Bay 
State of Massachusetts, and Bay 
State of New Jersey, Gas Com- 
panies. In the opinion of by far 
the larger number of the people of 
the city, he has made an excellent 
officer, altogether apart from any 
political consideration. 

The doubt which has for some 
time existed as to the health of 
East Boston seems to have, been 
permanently settled in favor of 
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rence, prize to the French sloop of 
war “Ranger” of the Newfound- 
land squadron. She was taken to 
Cape Ann Harbor, and a company 
of Englishmen were employed to 
cut her out; the militia were 
ordered out and the prize pro- 
tected. 

The Boston papers early showed 
their enterprise (a characteristic 
which has never waned) in estab- 
lishing a mail stage from Boston 
to New Concord, N. H. “The 
stage will leave Boston every 
Wednesday morning at 8, and 
arrive at Haverhill same day at 
5 P. M. From thence, the mail 
will be carried on horseback by an- 
other rider. Those who take the 
Boston papers will be supplied 
regularly and punctually, twice 
a week, from Boston to Haverhill, 
and from Haverhill to New Con- 
cord. For the Centinel, two papers 
a week, four shillings and sixpence, 
for the Chronicle, two a week for 
the same price.” 


19. George Washington in his 
message to Congress said, “The 


mint of the United States has 
entered upon the coinage of the 
precious metals, and considerable 
sums of defective coins and bul- 
lion have been lodged with the 
director by individuals. There isa 
pleasing prospect that the institu- 
tion will, at no remote day, realize 
the expectation which was origin- 
ally formed of its utility.” 

The new silver dollar had just 
found its way to town. Its weight 
was equal to that of a Spanish 
dollar. On one side was a head 
with flowering treffles, encircled 
by fifteen stars and the word 
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that portion of the city, as a safe 
and attractive place for homes, by 
a very able paper upon that sub- 
ject, read by Dr. Frank H. Tilton, 
before the East Boston Citizens’ 
Trade Association. 

The people, as well as the poli- 
ticians, are getting ready for the 
fray that is involved in the coming 
election for mayor, aldermen and 
councilmen, and all signs indigate 
that the contest will be quite 
warm. The nominations have 
been made, and the standards are 
to be borne, in the struggle for the 
mayoralty, by Col. F. W. Peabody 
for the Democrats, Mr. Edwin U. 
Curtis for the Republicans, and 
for the Populists Dr. Phinehas P. 
Field. The nominees are honor- 
able and conscientious gentlemen, 
and the campaign has thus been 
freed from all danger of personal 
invective and abuse. 

Boston mourns for one of her 
distinguished publicists and states- 
men— the last of her reminders of 
those days in which they were 
giants. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
died during this month. He was 
born in Boston, May 12, 1809, and 
entered Harvard College in 1824, 
when only fifteen years ola, grad- 
uating four years later. For three 
years he studied law with Daniel 
Webster. In 1834 he was elected 
Representative in the General 
Court, and after four years’ service 
became Speaker of the House. In 
1840 he was elected to Congress, 
as a member of the Whig party, to 
which he adhered throughout his 
life. There he served for a long 
time, and was elected Speaker for 
the sessions of 1848-49. In 1850 
he was appointed by the Governor 
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Liberty at the top, and the date, 
1794 at the bottom. On the 
reverse side —a bald eagle enclosed 
in an olive branch, round which 
were these words “ United States 
of America.” The engraving was 
complained of as being too deli- 
cate. ”T was ever thus. 

Menageries were not very ex- 
tensive. A “Beautiful African 
Lion, with legs and tail as thick 
as those of a common ox,” was ad- 
vertised on exhibition at Mr. 
Beals’, Market Square. 


20. “ Thursday was observed 
throughout the Commonwealth as 
a day of public festivity and praise 
to the Author of Mercies, for His 
blessing bestowed in the. year just 
expiring, in plenteous harvests, 
reigning health; and last, not 


least, in continuing to us_ the 
blessings of peace.” 


22. All classes of people were 
interested in the Harvard Lottery, 
and subscribers were notified that 
they would know the fate of their 
tickets by applying to Henry 
Cumston, Market Square, at Mr. 
Beals’ Tavern. 

The death of John Henry, of 
the American Theatre, who died 
on the passage from New York to 
Newport, was much regretted. He 
was admired as an actor, and for 
his good qualities of heart. His 
ambition was to become manager 
of the Boston Theatre, and give 
the people a school of morality and 
patriotism such as the theatres of 
the Old World never afforded. 


28. The following letter was re- 
ceived from Samuel Calder, a pris- 
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of Massachusetts as United States 
Senator, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by Daniel Webster’s resig- 
nation. In 1851 he was the can- 
didate of the Whig Party for 
Governor of Massachusetts, receiv- 
ing 60,000 votes. In 1854 he 
presided over the Massachusetts 
electoral college, which gave the 
vote of the state to Gen. Winfield 
Scott. This was his last public 
duty. After that he retired from 
all participation in political affairs. 

Harrison Ritchie, who was born 
in Boston on Feb. 28, 1825, and 
was for years a distinguished chavr- 
acter in this state, died in Paris, 
on November 24, aged sixty-nine 
years. He was a son of Andrew 
Ritchie, and his mother was a 
daughter of Harrison Gray Otis. 
In 1845 he graduated from Har- 
vard, having studied for the bar 
and taken high honors. During 
the war he was on Governor 
Andrew’s staff, and went to 
London to purchase arms to equip 
the Massachusetts troops. After 
the war he removed to France, 
and has lived there ever since. 
He has left a widow, a daughter 
and a sister, who is the widow of 
a prominent French physician. 

Asa movement towards the im- 
provement of the Boston Police 
Force, by stimulating their am- 
bition and arousing a_ healthy 
spirit of rivalry among its mem- 
bers, it should be recorded, as an 
important* event of the month, 
that a general order has been 
promulgated by the Board of 
Police, in which it is announced 
that a department medal, to be 
known as the medal of honor, of 
such design as the Board may ap- 
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oner at Algiers, by Mr. David 


Pierce, Jr., a merchant of this 
town. It was dated Sept. 8, 1794: 
“ Sir :— 


“Tam happy to inform you that 
on the 3rd inst. Joseph Dodnald- 
son, Esq., Ambassador from the 
United States, arrived in this city 
and on the 4th had his first audi- 
ence with the Dey; and on the 
Sth settled and concluded a peace 
with him, which was announced 
the same day by the discharge of 
twenty-one guns from the marine 
battery, and hoisting the American 
colors on board a vessel in the 
harbor ; but I am sorry to say it 
will be two months before we ex- 
pect to get our irons off, as there 
is not at this time any vessel to 
put the unfortunate victims aboard. 
It will yet take some time before 
anything can be done with the 
other regencies of Tunis and Tri- 
poli. However, I make no doubt 
it will be accomplished by next 
spring, so as the American flag 
will be free in these seas. I am in 
hopes by the time this comes to 
hand that we shall be on our pas- 
sage home.” 


28. The brig « Gallen ” arrived 
from England, being on the voyage 
sixty-three days and brought twelve 
passengers. 


29. A public statement of the 
debts of the states, announced 
“that of the $4,000,000 of this 
state’s debt assumed by'the United 
States, there have been subscribed 
$3,981,733.” 

A citizen wants to know “if a 
schoolmaster can do justice to his 
pupils if he is at the same time an 
acting justice of the peace?” 
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prove, is to be awarded to any 
member of the department who 
may, in the opinion of the Board, 
distinguish himself by the capture 
of dangerous criminals, saving per- 
sons whose lives are in peril, or in 
the performance of any other ex- 
traordinary, hazardous or danger- 
ous service. This is certainly a 
step in the right direction, and 
will tend to the encouragement of 
a worthy and fitting emulation. 
Under the inspiring motto « Let 
the Eagle Scream,” shining forth 
from an American shield, suspend- 
ed from the wall in Mechanics’ 
Hall, the Home Market Club of 
Boston held such a notable glorifi- 
cation over the recent Republican 
victories as deserves a passing 
notice in the record of the month. 
The occasion is said to have called 
together a greater multitude of 
people than are known to have 
been present at such a gathering 
for many years, and the entertain- 
ment provided for them was of the 
most eloquent and telling kind. 
The affair was not by any means 
of a local character. It embraced 
the whole of New England, in the 
presence of its leading Republi- 
cans, of energy, brains and execu- 
tive capacity. A reception was 
held in Machinery Hall, from 5.30 
until 6.30 o’clock, when, prompted 
by the blast of the bugle, the march 
was taken up for the dining hall, 
which was lavishly decorated, with 
the American flag literally cover- 
ing the walls, and under the in- 
spiring influence of which ringing 
speeches of rejoicing and congratu- 
lation were made by Governor 
Greenhalge, Senator Hoar, Thomas 
B. Reed, W. 8. Parkinson of Lou- 
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isiana, and Russell A. Alger of 
Michigan. The burden of their 
remarks was the benefit of protec- 


tion, and the evils that would 
surely attend upon the establish- 
ment of free trade. 


NOTES —1794. 


In this year Gouch Street was 
famous for its sugar houses.” 
There were seven in the town and 
each capable of producing 100,000 
pounds annually. 

Dover Street marked the line of 
the town, and there were but 
eighteen buildings between Dover 
Street and the Roxbury line. 

It was in November of this year 
that the keel of the frigate «Con- 
stitution ” was laid at Hartt’s ship- 
yard, near Charlestown Bridge. 
Peace being concluded with the 
Dey of Algiers work was ordered 
stopped and the materials were sold. 
The President by Act of July 1, 
1797, caused her to be manned 
and employed. She was designed 
by Joshua Humphis of Philadel- 
phia, constructed under the super- 
indence of Colonel George Clag- 
horn of New Bedford. Her masts 
and spar were made in the yard 
between Comey’s Wharf and the 
shipyard. Paul Revere furnished 
the copper bolts and _ spikes ; 
Ephraim Thayer, who had a shop 

‘at the South End, made the gun 
carriages, and Edmund Hartt was 
the shipmaster. Her sails were 
made in the old Granary, corner of 
Park and Tremont Streets; and 


Messrs. Skillings of Boston were 
the carvers of the figure head, and 
stern ornaments of the cabin. The 
figure head was that of Hercules 
with an uplifted club, which was 
shot away at Tripoli. Her bow 
was decorated with a bust of Gen- 
eral Jackson, and she was the first 
vessel to carry an English battery. 
Her frame was of live oak. She 
was successfully launched October 
21, 1797, and the first of the new 
frigates to carry the fifteen stars 
and stripes on thesea. She was 
of 1,576 tons burthen, carried 44 
guns and 400 men, and cost $302.- 
719. 

The writer Pemberton said, “ In 
November of this year the harbor 
was crowded with vessels. Eighty- 
four sail have been counted lying 
at two of the wharves only. It 
is reckoned that not less than 450 
sail of ships, brigs, schooners and 
sloops, and small craft are now 
in port.” This statement shows 
how great a commercial seaport 
Boston was one hundred years 
ago. 

The town contained 18,000 in- 
habitants and had thirty distil- 


‘eries mostly situated near Boston 


Neck. 

































BY WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 


HEN, a month ago, I had occasion to 
remark by way of illustration that 
morality in itself had nothing to do 

with art, I did so believing that most of my 
readers were intelligent enough to take the 
phrase as a self-evident truth; but I was 
mistaken. I at once received sundry long- 


worded epistles from very nice people admon- 


ishing me that I was in error. I am sorry 
that I haven’t the time or inclination to reply 
to each separately; I would gladly do so, 
were I convinced that good would come of it; 
but certain persons will always believe that 
the morality of sect and creed is above the 
morality of art and humanity, and that the 
Venus di Melos should wear a petticoat, and 
the little boys on the seal of the Public Library 
be clothed in fillibegs; and nothing that I 
can say will convince them to the contrary. 

In a recent number of the Boston Home 
Fournal 1 find an article signed by one 
“Grimaldi,” which gives in a concise and 
lucid form the various objections of my critics. 
I will quote a few paragraphs : — 

Certain people, when they speak about art, 
love to proclaim to the world that it is a thing 
above morality, as though morality were not 
the highest thing in the world. And in the 
greatness of their assumed censorship of the 
world they gladly welcome anything which 
may be done in the name of art, whether it be 
immoral or not. 

I think I have said enough on this subject 
in the past not to be misunderstood now. I 
have frequently found fault with those who 
found immorality in a work of art where there 
was none at all, the real immorality being in 


their own minds; but because we discounte- 
nance this, is it wise to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and try to teach that art cannot be 
immoral ? 

But Mr. Walter Littlefield has lately been 
preaching this theory in THE BosTONIAN, and 
through a distorted but specious reasoning 
declares that “morality fer se has nothing 
whatever to do with art; but as to its essence, 
there seems to me to bea difference between 
the immorality of a mighty, absorbing passion, 
and the immorality of bestial craving; the 
latter is the true enemy of civilization, a sure 
sign of the social degeneration that harbingers 
disintegration and dissolution.” 

This sounds very pretty, but what does it 
mean? It means that the boy who robs an 
apple orchard is a true enemy of civilization, 
but that a man who robs a bank to give his 
wife diamonds and ice all winter is a public 
benefactor. It is the same principle which 
causes society to ostracize the man who keeps 
a little retail hardware store and throws its 
doors open to the man who manufactures 
shovels on a sufficiently large scale to make 
him a millionnaire. 


Those who care to carry this sort of thing 
farther will find the completed article in No. 
46, Vol. 8, of the Home Fournal. 

Of course “Grimaldi” is welcome to in- 
terpret my words as he sees fit, but I think 
there are a few who will believe me when I 
say that his construction was not what I 
meant. The idea I intended to convey was 
this: that mighty passions, disciplined and un- 
disciplined, in individuals or classes, have 
made the highest civilizations, and that the 
moment bestial craving or luxury swallows up 
culture, the civilization will disintegrate and 
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dissolve. Some, I presume, will deny this; 

but their dictum will not change history. 
' “Grimaldi” taxes me because I say that 
morality in itself has nothing to do with art. 
Ido not believe that it has, and for this 
reason. Art is the work of the imagination; 
morality the work of the intellect; and to say 
that the intellect has a right to pronounce 
judgment on the imagination is as absurd as 
it is to claim scientific criticism for a work of 
art. The conception of morality is different 
with different people and at different ages; 
the idea of what constitutes trues art is unal- 
terable, as enduring as eternity. We condemn 
the nude of certain old masters; they would 
doubtless blush could they see the suggestive- 
ness of some of our insinuatingly draped 
figures. Morality is alla question of age and 
environment, but it has never formed a lasting 
criterion for art. 

One word more. “Grimaldi” says, “ Cer- 
tain people, when they speak about art, love 
to proclaim to the world that it is a thing 
above morality, as though morality were not 
the highest thing in the world.” 

I should say that “Grimaldi’s” idea of 
morality is certainly not the highest thing in 
the world. I think I have quoted enough to 
show of what material his morality is made. 
I also believe that he will find hard work to 
convince people that it is a thing more to be 
respected than the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. 

Sed —non nostrum est tantas componere 
lites; nevertheless I am glad of this slight 
opportunity, not so much that it gives’ me 
occasion to differ from my friend “ Grimaldi,” 
but that it also gives me a chance to draw at- 
tention to the Boston Home Fournal, which, 
in spite of now and then a period of infantile 
crowing, is a very worthy sheet. 

I trust that the future will behold “Grim- 
aldi” running a guessing box, editing a chil- 
dren’s column, or playing marbles; in short, 
doing anything that will not overtax his con- 
science or ability; but the gods forbid that he 
should again prattle of art and morality. 


The Month at the Theatres. 


The dramatic season has fairly begun. Its 
general flavor is very much the same as here- 
tofore: original American plays that are as 
uncultured, illiterate and inartistic as the peo- 
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ple who endeavor to interpret them, and 
slovenly adaptations of foreign dramas. To 
be sure, Mr, Augustus Thomas, Mr. Henry 
Guy Carleton and Mr. David Belasco have 
worthy ambitions, which, cultivated in a dif- 
ferent society, might amount to something, 
but which, unfortunately, are kept for the 
major part in abeyance on the popular taste. 
It is a lamentable fact that literature, either 
on the stage or off, no longer has the power 
to suggest a single opinion or insinuate that 
it is something for respect and consideration. 
Quite the contrary is the state. Literature in 
every form is so manufactured as to meet the 
largest popular demand, and an author, who, 
by the nastiness of his pictures or the gaudi- 
ness of his frames, succeeds in attracting the 
largest rabble around his show window, is 
hailed as “great,” and his name in large 
characters is to be observed in public places. 

If there be one thing worse than the Ameri- 
can adaptation of an English play it is the 
American translation of a French one; more- 
over, there is this difference: the former con- 
tinues to bear the name of the original author 
— Pinero, Grundy, Baine, Cain — purely for 
advertising purposes; the latter bears simply 
and only the name of Mr. Augustin Daly for 
the same reason. 

* * ee a * 

First WEEK: October 29 till November 3. 

Boston Theatre — In Old Kentucky. 

Boston Museum — Prince Pro Tem. 

Hollis Street Theatre — Palmer Cox’s 
Brownies. This is, of course, not a play but a 
dramatic performance worked out through a 
story of comical adventure, pretty scenes, fair 
poetry and good music. Mr. Cox has dis- 
played not a little skill in artistically contrast- 
ing the harmonies of light and color, The 
music, simple in theme, is full of a quiet 
melody — it is in a strain that is popular with- 
out being commonplace. Some of the lyrics 
are very pretty : — 


A happy Brownie band are we, 
Prepared for daring deeds. 
We ramble boldly, far and free, 

Wherever fancy leads. 


The lovers come in and the Brownies 
say: — 
See the happy bridal pair, 
Never was the world so fair. 
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In each other’s eyes 
They see paradise. 
May life always be to them as free from care! 


Brownies and Fays dance a minuet and 
Dame Drusilda, a maiden of uncertain age, 
sings : — 

In olden times, my great-grandmother said 

There was far more grace than is witnessed 

now; 
Girls courtesied low, with their skirts outspread, 

While a gallant to extremes went in the 

manner of a bow. 


’Twas a pleasant thing to see the Sir Roger 
Coverley, 
Or the minuet so stately and so slow, 
While wee shoes clicked time to the music’s 
rhyme, 
In the good old days so long ago! 


With a touch of lips to fair finger-tips, 
As each courtier and his lady bent so slow, 
Ah, they well knew how, when they made a 
bow, 
In the good old days so long ago! 


One can well imagine the phrasing of the 
melody that accompanies the following, which 
is sung as the Brownies toil in the mines 
where they have been confined by the wicked 
Dragonfel : — 

A lady will wear a high hat at the play — 
A Brownie would never do that! 

A man just behind her unkind things will say— 
A Brownie would never do that! 

Still it’s no excuse for his making a row 

If people stand up to allow him to go 

Out after each act for a cocktail or so— 
A Brownie would never do that! 


Tremont Theatre — Rice’s Surprise Party 
in 1492. 

Columbia Theatre — Sowing the Wind. 

Park Theatre—The American Travesty 
Company in Off the Earth. 

Bowdoin Square Theatre— The Cotton 
King. 

Grand Opera House — James Connor Roach 
in Rory of the Hill. 

* * * * * 

SECOND WEEK: November 5 till November 
10. 

Boston Theatre—In Old Kentucky still 
continues to draw crowded houses. 

Boston Museum — Prince Pro Tem. 
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Hollis Street Theatre — The Brownies. 

Tremont Theatre— Rice’s Surprise Party 
in 1492. 

Columbia Theatre — Sowing the Wind. 

Park Theatre — Off the Earth. 

Bowdoin Square Theatre—The Cotton 
King. 

Grand Opera House — Mr. James O'Neil 
in Monte Cristo together with Miss Marie 
Burress. Miss Burress is a young actress 
with an acute knowledge of what the 
average theatre goer requires : she is pretty ; 
she dresses well. Also she seems to possess 
considerable talent — the talent of hard work ; 
this, coupled with certain natural gifts, may 
ultimately evolve genius. In the meantime, 
however, she must learn warmth and sincerity, 
must act from within outward, or she may 
become a Frotheringay and not a Neilson. 

* * * * * 

THIRD WEEK : 
ber 17. 

Castle-Square Theatre—This theatre is 
new and of a type that is handsome and mod- 
ern, pleasing to the eye, convenient, useful. 
But, as in many other edifices in these 
days of rapid building, evidences of unskilful 
hurry are not absent although not readily 
apparent. It is unpleasent to smell fresh 
paint in a theatre as the eye ranges oveT 
brilliantly colored draperies and recently 
moulded stucco work ; tradition moves us to 
look for other things in a playhouse. But 
then tradition is entirely un-American, Never- 
theless, Mr. Rose has provided a theatre that 
will doubtless delight his patrons as it pro- 
vides for their comfort as well as amusement. 
But, having constructed the edifice, Mr. Rose 
should have been satisfied ; he was not how- 
ever, and must needs provide a play. In this 
he was not so successful. 

Boston Theatre —In Old Kentucky. 

Boston Museum — Prince Pro Tem. 

Hollis Street Theatre — The Empire Stock 
Company in Liberty Hall. Thisis a play of 
sweetness and light. 

Tremont Theatre — Francis Wilson in the 
Devil’s Deputy. To my thinking Mr. Francis 
Wilson is the greatest comedian we have. 
But I wish some syndicate of wealthy patrons 
would subsidize him munificently and magni- 
ficently; he could then afford, perhaps, to 
play legitimate comedy. 


November 12 till Novem- 




















Columbia Theatre — Sowing the Wind. 

Park Theatre — Off the Earth. 

Bowdoin Square Theatre—The Cotton 
King. 

Grand Opera House— James O’Neil and 
Miss Marie Burress in Virginius and Don 
Carlos de Seville. This last drama is the 
work of Mr. Eugene Fellner of Boston. It is 
a romantic play with a flavor of the style of 
Alexandre Dumas, fere, and Le Sage. In 
the burial place at Seville, it is said, there lie 
buried side by side Don Carlos and Leonora — 
“Hic Jacet Don Carlos,” “In Pace Leonora.” 
These inscriptions prompted Mr. Fellner to 
inquire diligently concerning those whose 
bodies lie buried, and the result was the basis 
of a romantic play. Don Carlos, the descend- 
ant of a powerful and. wealthy family, after 
years of wandering about the world, returns 
to discover that his wealth and title have been 
usurped by his foster brother,” Don Salluste, 
who has also won a marriage promise ‘from 
the fair Leonora, the betrothed of Don 
Carlos. For the sake of Leonora, Don Carlos 
remains silent, drowning his sorrow with wine 
and dissipation. But Don Carlos is very un- 
happy. At the altar, when Salluste is to wed 
Leonora, news comes of the uprising of the 
Moors at Granada and the prospective bride- 
groom is summoned to quell the revolt. Don 
Carlos goes instead, soon to return covered 
with glory and the favor of a grateful king. 
He brings a child whose mother Don Salluste 
had betrayed and deserted years before. 
Yes, verily: “There is always hope for 
every man who has the virtue to repent and 
the energy to atone,” and fortunately for 
plays of this nature the hero always possesses 
these qualities. But notwithstanding the in- 
teresting theme, I very much fear that Don 
Carlos will never be placed in the category 
with Hernani, Don César de Bézan, or 
Figéro. 


* * * * * 

FourTH WEEK.— November 19 till Novem- 
ber 24. 

Castle Square Theatre —The persons who 
saw Capt. Paul during its early existence must 
have told their friends that although real wind 
blowing real sails was very interesting, it did 
not make a play, and in consequence the 
friends stayed away. But now that ominous 
signs announce that Capt. Paul has made a 
great hit, and that seats must be purchased 
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days in advance — Presto! Agrimento! The 
house is now crowded to the doors. 

Boston Theatre —In Old Kentucky. 

Boston Museum — Prince Pro Tem. 

Hollis Street Theatre—E. H. Sothern in 
The Victoria Cross, a comedy by Mr. Paul 
M. Potter. As in many plays, now a days, 
the title is a catch-penny one and has little to 
do with the piece itself. However, it 7s men- 
tioned three times, once in sarcasm, once in 
irony, once in derision; altogether, a Victoria 
Cross, we are taught to believe, is not a very 
nice thing. As to the play itself, it gives good 
opportunities for Mr. Sothern’s individuality, 
which I have always found most charming. 

Tremont Theatre — Francis Wilson in The 
Devil’s Deputy. 

Columbia Theatre — Sowing the Wind. 

Park Theatre— Richard Mansfield in Arms 
and the Man, Beau Brummel, Prince Karl, 
A Parisian Romance, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Both Arms and 
the Man, and Napoleon Bonaparte are new 
here. 

Bowdoin Square Theatre—The Cotton 
King. 

Grand Opera House — Ada Gray in East 
Lynne. 


The Theatre for December. 

Castle Square Theatre—Capt. Paul, until 
further notice. December 1 brings a new 
style of programme. 

Boston Theatre —In Old Kentucky. 

Boston Museum — Dec. 3, Roland Reed in 
The Politician; Dec. 31, Westward Ho, a new 
operetta by Richard Ware and B. E. Woolf. 

Hollis Street Theatre — Gaiety Girls; Della 
Fox in The Little Recruit; Julia Marlowe. 

Tremont Theatre — Dec. 3, Princess Bonnie, 
a new operetta by Willard Spencer; Dec. 17, 
The Liliputians in Dumpty-Humpty, Up to 
Date; Dec. 31, Lillian Russell. 

Columbia Theatre—Sowing the Wind. 
Dec. 3, Miss Marie Burroughs in the Prof- 
ligate; Dec. 24, Miss Johnstone Bennett in 
The Amazones. 

Park Theatre — Dec. 3, Hoyt’s latest play, 
ABlack Sheep, for an indefinite period; Mrs. 
Langtry in repertoire. 

Bowdoin Square Theatre — Two Orphans; 
Paul Kauvar; Humanity. 

Grand Opera House — Dec. 4, Coon Hol- 
low; Dec. 17, George Wilson in The Guv’nor. 
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A Study in Scarlet. 

Human nature is prone to grow tired of the 
incidents and scenes of our accustomed daily 
life. The trite and the commonplace quickly 
pall upon our minds. But we seize with 
avidity upon anything that appeals to the 
imaginationalone. To the latter belong what- 
ever we may call wit, fancy or invention. It 
is the most extensive repository of our pleas- 
ures and our pains, as it is the focal region of 
all our hopes and fears, and of all our pas- 
sions in any way connected therewith. Human 
nature, the world over, is very much alike, and 
that which can, by force of any natural, origi- 
nal impression, affect the imagination with 
anything striking or new must have the same 
corresponding power pretty equally over all 
men, in whatever land they may reside. 

That we are always most powerfully ab- 
sorbed in anything that seems steganographic 
or mysterious to our common ken is proved, 
so far as book lore is concerned, by the wide- 
spread interest that has attached to all the 
writings of Dr. A. Conan Doyle. And in none 
of them has his peculiar mental power of 
ratiocinative induction ever been more mani- 
festly displayed than in this “ Study in Scarlet,” 
wherein he first made acquaintance with the 
now lamented Sherlock Holmes, in connec- 
tion with whose imaginary existence his fer- 
tile pen and admirable gift of inductive por- 
traiture have created an interest world-wide. 

The story is one of the unravelment of a 
double murder, and the prompt discovery and 
apprehension of its perpetrator, in the person 
of one who fancied himself free from all sus- 
picion. It is told with wonderful power, and 
noted more than any of his others for an 
utter absence of any straining after effect. Its 


AND. 


Boak’, 


style is perfectly simple and natural, as also 
seems the theoretical explanation of what at 
first glance appeared to partake of the nature 
of an impenetrable mystery. 

“A Case of Identity” closes the volume, 
and this, too, is a very interesting tale, which 
can be no doubt made of value to some em- 
bryo student in the art of unravelling crime. 


[A Study in Scarlet,” by Dr. A. CoNAN 
Doyle. Chicago, E. A. Weeks & Co.] 


Un-American Immigration. 

The contents of this publication are of great 
value to every student of political economy, as 
indeed they should be to every lover of our 
common country, in whatever section he may 
happento reside. The character of our im- 
migration is treated of in three separate chap- 
ters, divided into “Our Foreign Belt,” “Our 
Criminal Belt,” and “Our Pauper Belt,” and 
giving in connection with them numerous im- 
portant statistics and facts, carefully compiled 
from the census of 1890. Part second treats 
of the sociological bearings of this peculiar 
sort of immigration, as viewed from our edu- 
cational, industrial, municipal, and national 
standpoints, and closes with an appendix of 
most useful information, all referring to the 
general subject of which the volume speaks. 

There is an introduction, written by Rev. 
Joseph Cook, in his usual plain-spoken and in- 
cisive style, in which, as indicative of the pur- 
pose of the work, he proposes the adoption of 
the following watchwords, along all our 
oceanic and continental borders: “ Welcome 
to the worthy, protection to the patriotic, but 
no shelter in America for those who would de- 
stroy the American shelter itself.” And he 
says of the authoress, Mrs. Rena Michaels. 
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Atchison, of Chicago, that “She has long 
been known as an expert in this branch of 
sociological discussion. Her treatise is timely 
and strategic, both in the exhibition of the 
great evils it describes, and in the suggestion 
of remedies.” 
[Un-American Immigration,” by RENA 
MICHAELS ATCHISON, Chicago, Charles 
H. Kerr & Co.] 


America’s Godfather. 


In this very attractive volume is given the 
itinerary — the observations, and the thoughts 
and fancies —of a young American traveller, 
arriving in Florence from Pisa, and his sojourn 
in the chief among the most charming cities 
of Italy. It is said to be a most inviting place 
of residence to foreigners from anyclime, It 
is a lovelycountry. The climate is healthful. 
The living is cheap. And the universally 
courteous intelligence of the people adds 
greatly to the immense sources of interest pos- 
sessed by the city, in her grand historical monu- 
ments and collections of art. Many of these 
latter are very handsomely illustrated in the 
work, notably the Palazzo Vecchio, the Piazza 
di San Marco, the Church Santa Croce and 
the statues of Savonarola, Cosimo de Medici, 
Amerigo Vespucci, and Christopher Columbus. 

Florentine architecture is known to be very 
austere, and it imparts to the streets, which 
are for the most part regular and well kept, 
an air of gloomy grandeur which appeals very 
strongly to the imagination, and imbues it 
with an apparently present sense of the mys- 
tery which still partially surrounds the early 
life of that most interesting country. It is 
said to have been the home of many of the 
arts and sciences which are altogether un- 
known to the present day, and the history of 
the important and splendid city of Florence 
itselfis said by tradition to be carried back to 
the time of Sulla, when there was a Roman 
colony there. 

The reputation of the authoress has already 
been made secure, by her books which have 
preceded this— “ Genoa, the Superb” and 
“The Lily of the Arno.” Her present work 
surpasses either of them, in its beauty of de- 
scription and simplicity and purity of style. 
[“ America’s Godfather—A Florentine Gen- 


tleman,” by VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. Bos- 
ton, Estes & Lauriat.] 
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A Girl’s Winter in India. 

The preface to this very readable epitome 
of travel recites that truth which is so very 
often realized by tourists, far from the dear 
ones at home — there is ‘‘ never the time and 
the place and the loved one all together”: 
and so for her father, who could not be with 
her, she has written the story of her winter’s 
trip. And with such descriptive power and 
simplicity of detail has she told about what 
she has seen that in imagination he can 
behold it all, and see the footprints where his 
child has trod. 

Incidents are detailed, in a style of pleasant 
narrative, of her visits tojthe various sections 
of the country through which she passed, and 
for the virtue that she writes in conversational 
style the book is peculiarly instructive. Word 
pictures are drawn of Naples and the Mediter- 
ranean — Port Said, and through the Suez 
Canal— On the Indian Ocean — The Island 
of Ceylon — In a Singalese Paradise — Bom- 
bay —. Allahabad— Calcutta — Benares and 
the Brahmins— At Lucknow and Cawnpore 
— Agra and the Taj Mahal — At Futtehpore 
Sikri— Delhi and its Ruins — Zeypore, the 
City of the Rajputs— and an Elephant Ride to 
Amber. 

The illustrations are very good, giving the 
reader a pretty fair idea of the customs, the 
manners and the costumes of the people, 
together with their superstitions and their 
mysterious rites, which savor so strongly of the 
ludicrous and insane. 

The work would undoubtedly serve as a 
help to those who are studying the history of 
the country, as lightening and facilitating the 
task to a large extent. 


[‘‘ A Girl’s Winter in India,” by MARY THORN 
CARPENTER. New York, Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co.] 





About Women. What Men have Said. 

Rose Porter has chosen and arranged an 
excellent selection of sayings by notable poets 
and authors regarding women, which are 
published in a beautiful little volume by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The selection 
has been judiciously made and one may glean 
from these pages the brightest remarks ad- 


‘dressed to the fair sex. 


The arrangement covers the calendar of the 
year, each month being devoted to a different 
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author, as follows: January, William Shake- 
speare; February, John Milton; March, Lord 
Byron; April, Sir Walter Scott; May, 
William Wordsworth; June, Thomas Carlyle ; 
July, Coventry Patmore; August, Victor 
Hugo ; September, Robert Browning ; Octo- 
ber, William Makepeace Thackeray ; Novem- 
ber, Alfred, Lord Tennyson ; December, John 
Ruskin. As a holiday book it is all that can 
be desired. 


[ About Women : What Men Say,” chosen 
and arranged by RosE PorTER. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.00. ] 
A Hilltop Summer. 


In this bright story of a summer sojourn in 
a country town the author shows the same 
clear insight into the New England character 
as in her previous work, “A  Spinster’s 
Leaflets,” which the Boston Transcript says 
“has all the enduring charm of Miss Mitford 
or Miss Gaskell,” and is “ as delightful reading 
as ‘The Reveries of a Bachelor.’’’ There is 
a keen appreciation of the humor and pathos 
in the lives of the country folk and brilliant 
descriptions of the incidents and surroundings 
of village life. The author’s portrayal of the 
character and modes of thought and life of 
the Hilltop people shows great insight and 
knowledge of human nature. The chapters 
on “Cap’n. Saul,” “The Widow Pease” and 
‘ Hilltop’s Desolation” will bring back to many 
the memories of early life spent amid just such 
scenes and characters as are depicted with 
such faithfulness and skill. 

The style is quaint and beautiful, the dialect 
being very successfuly rendered. Delicately 
drawn and interwoven into the text and 
extending into the margins, are many appro- 
priate half-tone vignettes. 

[A Hilltop Summer,” by ALYN YATEs KEITH. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 


On the Wooing of Martha Pitkin. 

This is a quaint little volume, three hundred 
and fifty copies of which have been printed 
in Old English, by John Wilson & Son, of 
Cambridge, for Copeland & Day, of Boston. 
It is written by Charles Knowles Bolton, and 
is the story of Martha Pitkin, who is one of 
the heroines in the genealogies of the Pitkin 
and Wolcott families, and mention of whose 
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name is not infrequent in the colonial records 
of the times. : 

The story is a very pretty and touching one. 
Recently arrived from England she followed, 
one bright and dewy Sabbath morn, all those 
who 

“ Slowly crossed the fields, and stood 
Before the meeting house, which rang 
With tramp of feet and clank of arms 
Of those who garrisoned the door.” 

Full soon two brothers loved her, one of 
whom for his blood kinsman would give way. 
But “no,” his brother said; “for you have 
loved as I, and which of us could serve her 
best£God knows, and His own will shall make 


decision, for 
“T will hold 


This sweet wild rose, and this poor weed 
Behind me, one in either hand; 

And he whom God knows may be best 
For her, may he win her as he 


Shall choose the rose. 
* * * » * 


“No face looked out as these two men 
Rode by, one wavering ’twixt joy 

And pity, with the wild sweet rose, 

That he had drawn, pressed close upon 
His beating heart; and one benumbed— 


A weed left in his outstretched hand.” 
* 7” * * OK 


Then came the happy ending to his suit. 
* Martha, could you forsake dear friends 
And faces wedded to past joys, 
In faith, leave comfort, safety, all? ” 
“ And she, with thought still lingering 
Upon her girlhood’s happiness, 
Lifted her eyes to his and said; 
“Yes, if you love me, everything.” 
[‘*On the Wooing of Martha Pitkin,” by 


CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. Boston, 
Copeland & Day.] 


Peak and Prairie. 

Anna Fuller has written another beautiful 
story or series of stories entitled “ Peak and 
Prairie”? which like her celebrated novels, 
“Pratt Portraits” and “A Literary Court- 
ship” clearly shows that the author possesses 
unusual ability as a short story writer. 
There is a peculiar charm to her writing which 
captivates all who turn the first pages of her 
books, and which holds their interest until 
the end of the last chapter. Her stories are 
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true to nature and are treated in a manner 
that marks the successful author. 

In the handsome little volume just from the 
press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are 
several sketches of Colorado life which as the 
author says, “are little more than hints and 
suggestions caught from time to time by a 
single observer in a comparatively narrow 
field of observation. Narrow as the field is, 
however, it offers a somewhat unusual diversity 
of scene; in that most charming of health 
resorts known in these pages as Springtown, 
is the chance centre of many varying interests.” 

The interest that’at all times centres around 
the prairie or the mining camp is added to by 
the genius of this writer. Of the thirteen 
sketches included in this volume six have pre- 
viously appeared in periodicals as follows: “A 
Pilgrim in the Far West,” in Harper's Week- 
ly; “Brian Boru,” in Worthington’s Maga- 
zine; “Jake Stanwood’s Gal” and “ At the 
Keith Ranch,” in the Century Magazine : 
“The Rumpety Case,” in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine; and “An Amateur Gambler,” in 
Scribner's Magazine. They were, however, 
all prepared with reference to their final use 
as a consecutive series. 


[* Peak and Prairie, from a Colorado Sketch- 
Book,” by ANNA FULLER. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.00.] 


The Land of the Changing Sun. 


Jules Verne’s stories have created a thirst 
for everything in the line of scientific ro- 
mance, and this record of the travels of two 
young enthusiasts, in their search for the 
novel and unknown, will appeal very strongly 


to the ideal and imaginative. In some regards 
the tale is fully equal to one or two of Verne’s, 
especially in its attention to detail, a full 
elaboration of which is in most cases abso- 
lutely necessary, to ensure a full understanding 
of those things which are entirely out of the 
range of our everyday knowledge and practice. 
There is nothing in the annals of the past, 
either real or fabled, which at all resembles 
the class or race of people with whom these 
two voyagers met. Their manners and cus- 
toms vary so greatly from our own that we 
become absorbingly interested in an attempt 
to appreciate them and reason them out. 

No outline of the story can be given with- 


$25 


out taking the risk of intruding upon the 
domain of the reader. All its beauties and 
attractions should be left to his own discovery 
and enjoyment. 


(‘The Land of the Changing Sun,” by WILL 
N. HarsBeNn. New York, The Merriam 
Company. | 


Because I Love You. 


Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of 
sweet and tender love poems might be gath- 
ered from the world’s literature, but few could 
select with the discrimination and delicacy 
which Miss Mack has manifested. She has 
given a rare book to con over with a sweet- 
heart, or from which to select sentiments to 
accompany a gift of flowers. It is just the 
book also to present to the ‘‘nearer one, 
dearer one yet than all others,” who has given 
comfort and encouragement to the rough ways 
and steep ways of life, or to the aged friend, 
or the bereaved one, cherishing yet the mem- 
ory of days of love, and remembering that 
love is still the promise of the future. No 
taste merely, but spiritual insight, has directed 
this grouping of the best thoughts of the best 
poets, and it is a veritable casket of gems. 
No person who wants the best thoughts on 
this sweetest of all themes can afford to do 
without it. 


[ Because I Love You,” by ANNA E. MACK. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.50.] 


Bayou Folk. 

None but those “to the manner born,” can 
tell in their native dialect, or describe with 
fidelity to truth, the customs, ways, and 
strange peculiarities of the people who in- 
habit the Bayous of Louisiana — made par- 
tially familiar by Cable to the residents of the 
North, and forming the leading characters in 
many short magazine stories of the present 
day. 

“ Befo’ de wah,” as they would say, they 
lived unknown to every world outside their 
sphere. Their homes, their parents, their 
relatives and their loves formed the whole his- 
tory of their lives. They knew of no stage of 
action outside of that in which they were 
“ cribbed, cabined and confined.” They lived 
on the traditions and the legends of the past, 
and had no thought of what the future in its 
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train would bring, provided the wherewithal 
was at hand to supply their passing needs. 
The spirit of liberty was to them an unknown 
quantity, even in conception. Their pleasures 
were to be found in a clear sky —a burning 
sun — with music and song and dance. In 
their lives there was no ‘‘ to-morrow.” Their 
happiness was commensurate with their in- 
dolence, and the only tinge of sorrow or of 
pain came to them with the work they were 
called upon to perform. 

Living in a paradise of helpless and unhurt- 
ful lack of energy and aspiration, they sighed 
for no wider or purer or nobler theatres of 
thought and action, but were content to abide 
in the depths of what to them seemed happy 
ignorance, and shunned all tempting allure- 
ments into more extended fields. 

These are the “ Bayou Folk,” and it is of 
these that short and captivating little stories 
have been told, in the volume now at hand. 
The characters are drawn with the hand of 
one who has lived among them, and knows 
whereof she speaks. To the Eastern and 


Northern people their mere existence is a 


revelation, worthy of study by every lover of 
mankind. 


[ “ Bayou Folk,” by KaTE CHopin. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 


pany. ] 


Centuries Apart. 

Apart from the general excellence of this 
story —its simple and elegant diction, its ease 
and grace of composition and expression, the 
mere fact that its plot has been founded upon 
events which may be said to form a corollary 
to the history of our civil war, makes the en- 
tire narrative of such intense interest as will 
Satisfy the most fastidious searcher after 
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romance and chivalry. It recalls to our 
memories so many of the scenes of that 
stormy period in our nation’s life, and 
weaves around the close of the conflict such a 
golden thread of imaginative fancy ! 

The plot is made to appear very simple and 
natural, by the skilful manner in which it is 
handled. A deputation of citizens from Mex- 
ico call upon President Lincoln and ask the 
assistance of the United States in the expul- 
sion of Maximilian from the soil of that long 
suffering and sorely tried republic. A full 
force of troops are immediately ordered to set 
sail for San Francisco, on their way to Mexico. 
By a succession of storms they are driven far 
out of their course, and finally find themselves 
in a warm current which is said to exist in the 
open Polar Sea. 

Here it is that there is a meeting between 
the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
They find there vessels from South England, 
with officers and crews clad in armor, and 
with Prince Harry on board, the son of King 
Henry the Ninth. By his invitation our 
American vessels sail for the dominions of the 
king, and there for some time they remain, 
and take part in a war of rebellion against the 
English monarch. 

Through this page of what purports to be a 
part of our unwritten history runs a stream 
which adds to its interest and renders it clear 
and pure—a rivulet of love. One of our 
American officers is charmed by an English 
maiden, and amid the pleasures of the court, 
and even war’s alarms, the story of their 
youthful romance is told in a very entertain- 
ing and attractive style. 


[ “Centuries Apart,” by Epwarp T. BouvE. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co.] 





WITH THE EDITOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Herald Building. 
Boston, Nov. 12, 1894. 
Editor of The Bostonian, 

DEAR SIR: I take a lively interest in every- 
thing theatrical, in particular reminiscences 
of the good old days of the stock companies. 
When Frank Keach controlled the Museum 
he gathered around him some of the most 
brilliant lights in the profession, and I read 
Mr. Stebbins’ article in THE BOsTONIAN with 
much delight as the old days came up before 
me at the mention of familiar faces and names 
depicted in his article: and as I am rather 
puncitilious respecting period, dates and 
events, I hope Mr. Stebbins will pardon me in 
correcting several errors in his article as it is 
of as much importance to him as to his 
readers that such events may be handed down 
with correctness and certainty. First, the 
proof-reader calls those favorite and excellent 
actors, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thoman and L. J. 
Mestayer, “ Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thomas,” 
and “L. J. Mestinger”; only a mistake of 
one letter in the name of Thoman but very 
misleading. Mestayer, who was the favorite 
leading juvenile man for five seasons, would 
never be recognized as “ Mestinger.” 

Mrs. Thoman was one of the Museum 
leading ladies, succeeding Mrs. Wulf Fries, in 
1853, and remained as such until her departure 
for California, in 1854. Mrs. Thoman was 
divorced from her husband, and married a 
lawyer named Saunders and is living in retire- 
ment in San Francisco. Another popular 
leading lady was Miss Anna Cruise (Mrs. 
Anna Cowell), who filled the position with 
great credit during the season of 1854-55. 
Anna Cruise could play anything from Lady 
Macbeth down to Mrs. Peter White. I have 
seen her act both characters, and well she did 
them. Mrs. Virginia Cunningham was the 
leading lady in 1858-59, and Julia Barrow, 
1859-60. Mr. Stebbins omitted this. 

Mr. Stebbins errs in the following: Mrs. 
George Barrett died in 1853, not 1855. Mrs. 
J. W. Wallack first appeared at the Museum 
in 1850, then ’56, later on in ’59. ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was produced at the Museum 


in the fall of 1852, not 1853. Lawrence 
Barrett was at this theatre two years, 1858-59, 
1859-60, not three years. Sedley Smith retired 
from the management in 1860, not 1859, re- 
ceiving his testimonial benefit Friday, April 
20, 1860. Mrs. W. C. Gladstane, not Glad- 
stone, was the stock star in 1857-58, and 
finally the photographs of the company must 
have been for the season of 1862-63, not ’64, 
as Oriana Marshall died in 1863, and Joseph- 
ine Orton and William Warren were members 
of the Warren compination em four in 1864. 
I shall always be happy to give you any infor- 
mation respecting old play bills and of the 
“ palmy days ” of the past. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES H, PATTEE. 
* * * * * 
Library of N. E. Historic Genealogical Society. 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1894. 

Editor of the Bostonian, 

DEAR Sir: Permit me to thank Mr. Pattee 
for his pleasant word of interest in my paper 
on the Boston Museum, and also for the 
trouble he took in making the few corrections 
of errors therein. The article was written 
mainly from memory and contained upwards 
of one hundred, and possibly two hundred 
facts. The best memories are liable to slip 
occasionally, and if one is tripped on only 
four or five facts out of that number, he should 
consider himself fortunate. 

On consulting my files of old play-bills I 
find that the exact date of the testimonial to 
Stage Manager Smith was Friday afternoon 
and evening, April 20, 1860, thus verifying 
Mr. Pattee’s statement. The afternoon per- 
formance consisted of the play of ‘‘ Love’s 
Sacrifice” by Lovell, the petit comedy of 
“‘ The Soldier’s Courtship,” the melodrama of 
‘The Dumb Girl of Genoa,” and recitations, 
songs, dances and orchestral performances. 
The Howard Athenzeum and National Theatre 
companies participated. 

The evening performance consisted of 
Tobin’s comedy of ‘‘ The Honey Moon,” F. S. 
Hill’s “ Fireman’s Address,” recited by Mr. 
Smith, the fourth and fifth acts of Colman’s 
comedy of “The Poor Gentleman,” an ad- 
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dress of thanks by Mr. Smith, an Ethiopian 
concert by Morris Brothers, Pell and Trow- 
bridge’s Minstrels and the farce of “ Perfec- 
tion, or the Maid of Munster.” Representa- 
tives from all the theatres in the city contrib- 
uted their efforts on this occasion. I knew 
that the testimonial was in the season of 1859- 
60. It was a few months later in the season 
than I thought. 

The files at the city registrar’s office show 
the death of Ann Jane Barrett, late wife of 
George H. Barrett and daughter of Barnard 
and Catharine Henry of Philadelphia (her 
native city) to have occurred at 44 Beach 
Street, Boston, on the 22d of December, 
1853, of inflammation of the brain. She 
was fifty years and seven months old at her 
death and was buried at Mount Auburn. 
Mr. Pattee is again correct. I wrote “ about 
1855,” not feeling sure of the date. 

Mrs. Cunningham and Mrs. Anna (Cruise) 
Cowell, as well as several other equally useful 
and talented performers, were omitted on ac- 
count of lack of space. I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Wallack at the Museum in 1850 in sev- 
eral of their characters, as my bills show. 

Yours sincerely, 


O. B. STEBBINS. 
* ~ * * * 


A prominent feature of the BosTONIAN is 
the publication of the various papers prepared 
by the members of the Bostoniana Club of this 
city and read before the members at their 
meetings. The object of this club is the study 
of Boston, in its broadest sense, its history and 
records, the development of its social, politi- 
cal, industrial and commercial life; its educa- 
tional and charitable institutions; its literature 
and authors, art and artists; its noted men 
and women; in short, everything related to the 
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growth and development of Boston. They 
meet at the Grundmann studios the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month 
from October to June,and listen not only to 
essays and lectures, but indulge in lively dis- 
cussions of some live question of the day, 
relative to the city’s present interests. The 
idea of this club originated with Mrs. L. A. 
Phillips, the president, and to her it owes its 
existence. It is not entirely monopolized by 
women, but has some very distinguished men 
on its membership list, including Dr. Hale, 
Minot J. Savage, Edwin D. Mead and others 
known as students. 
- * * * On 

The paper entitled “Early Colonial 
Customs Prior to 1730” was prepared by 
Isabel Proctor Fowle and read by her before 
the members of the Bostoniana Club. 

* * * * ~ 

The Historical Parallel column will be a 
permanent feature of THE BosTONIAN. Each 
month it will contain a chronicle of the impor- 
tant current events in Boston parallel with the 
happenings of a corresponding month a cen- 


tury ago. 
* * * * 


Mrs. M. C. Pelletier will have charge of 
that department of THE BosToNIAN devoted to 
Artists and Artin Boston. Inthese columns 
will appear illustrations of their best work, to- 
gether with exclusive announcements, com- 
ments and criticisms of artists and their 


methods. 
* ca * * 


One has but to watch the series of photo- 
graphs of the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins of New York as published by Wool- 
rich & Co. to be convinced of the merits of 


Ridge’s Food. 
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